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A Differtation upon the Epifiles of Phalaris: with an Anfwer te 
the Objections of the Hon. Charles Boyle. By Richard Bentley, 
D, D. 8v0. 6s. Bowyer and Nichols. 


R. Bentley’s Differtation upon the Epiftles of Phalaris, 
: Themiftocles, Socrates, Euripides, and Alfop’s Fables, 
was firft publithed i in 1697, at the end of Wotton’s, Reflections 
upon ancient and modern Learning.-The occafion, upon 
which it was written, was this: 

Sir William Temple, in his Effay upon ancient and modern 
Learning, had affirmed, in favour of the ancients, ** that the 
oldeft books we have are ftill in their kind the beft ;. that the 
two moft ancient, that he knew of, in profe, among thofe 
we call profane authors, are’ Afop’s Fables; and_Phalaris’s 
Epiftles, both living near the fame time, which was that of 
Cyrus and Pythagoras, &c.” In 1694, Dr. Bentley, in acon- 
verfation with Mr. Wotton, whofe Anfwer to Sir William was 
then in the prefs, obferved, that, ‘* he believed it might be 
even demonftrated, that the Epiftles of Phalaris are fpurious, 
and. that we have nothing now extant of Aifop’s own com- 
pofing.” | 

‘ This cafual declaration of my opinion, fays Dr. Bentley in 
the introdudtion to his Differtation, you [Mr. Wotton] by the 
power. of that long nee that has been between us, im- 
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proved into .a promife, that I would fend you my reafons in 
writing, to be added to the new edition of your book: be- 
lieving it, as I fuppofe, aconfiderable point in the controverfie 
_you are engaged in. For if it once be made out, that thofe 
writings your adverfary fo extolls, are fuppofititious, and of 
no very long ftanding, you have then his, and his partie’s own 
confeffion, that fome of the later pens have outdone the old ones 
in their kinds: and to others, that have but a mean efteem of 
the wit and ftile of thofe books, it will be a double preju- 
dice againft him, in your favour, that he could neither dif- 
cover the true time, nor the true value of his authors.’— 
This Differtation, as we have obferved before, was therefore 
annexed to the fecond edition of Wotton’s Refle&tions, in 1697. 
We muft now go back, and point out the fource of the con- 
troverfy between Dr. Bentley, and the hon. Mr. Boyle * 
December 23, 1693, his majefty nominated Dr. Bentley 
keeper of the royal library at St. James’s: and the patent was 
dated, April12, 1694. At this time Mr. Boyle of Chrift 
Church, Oxford, was engaged, at the requeft of Dr. Aldrich, 
dean of that college, in preparing for the prefs a mew edition 
of Phalaris’s Epiftles. On this account a MS. copy of thefe 
Epiftles was to be confulted. Dr. Bentley was applied fo, 
and the MS. delivered to Mr. Boyle’s bookfeller, in May. But 
about a week afterwards, Dr. Bentley, being obliged to take 
a journey to Worcefter, to keep his refidence there, as pre 
bendary of that church, and apprehending the MS. which con- 
tains only 127 Epiftles, might have beef collated in a few 
hours, infifted upon its being returned before he left London. 
Mr. Boyle was offended at this peremptory demand; and 
therefore, in that part of his preface, where he gave an ac- 
count of the MSS. which were confulted in his edition, he 
inferted thefe words, ‘* Collatas etiam curavi ufque ad Epif- 
tolam 40, cum MS. in bibliotheca regia; cujus mihi copiam 
ulteriorem bibliothecarius pto finguldari fua humanitate, ne- 
gavit.”"——* I have taken care to get thefe Epiftles collated 
‘ with the MS. in the royal library, as far as the goth; and 
would have done fo througheut, but that the library-keeper, 





® Charles Boyle, earl of Orrery, was born in 1676. At fifteen 

he was entered, as a nobleman, at Chrift Church, Oxford, under 

_ the care of Dr. Atterbury, and Dr. Freind.. Dr. Aldrich drew up 

for his ufe his Compendium of Logic, in which he ftyles him ‘* the 

great ornament of the.college.” He publithed Phalaris, when he 

was only nineteen, under the title of Phalaridis Agrigentinorum 

- ‘Tyranni Epiftole. Ex MSS. recenfuit, Verfione, Annotationibus, 

& Vita infuper Auétoris, donavit Car. Boyle, ex Ade Chrifi, 
» Oxon. 8vo, 1695. He died in 1731, Biog. Dit. 
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bu? of Lis fingular humanity, denied me the farther ufe of it,’ 
This was in 1695. 

Two years afterwards, in the Differtation abovementioned, 
Dr. Bentley makes fome very fevere animadverfions on this 
paflage ; and fome critical obfervations on the new edition of 
Phalaris’s Epifties, with a defign to prove, as Mr. Boyle ex- 
preffes it, * that he [the editor] had been very foolithly bufying 
-himfelf upon a contemptible and fpurious author, and had 
-made a bad book much worfe, by a very ill edition of it.’ 
Boyle’s Exam. pref. p. ii. , 

About nine months after the publication of Bentley’s Dif 
fertation, Mr. Boyle publifhed a very fpirited reply, intitled 
Dr. Bentley’s Differtations on the Epiftles of Phalaris, and 
the Fables of .Zfop, examined *. This drew from Dr. Bent- 
ley a fecond edition in 1699, with a Preface, and very large 
additions, in anfwer to the Examiner. But in that republi- 
cation the author omitted his remarks on the Epiftles of The- 
miftocles, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables of Afop, ¢ be- 
caufe, fays he, the Diflertation on Phalaris alone taking up 
more paper than I expeéed, I am obliged to put off the 
others to another opportunity, There are a few things there- 
fore referred to in this part, which do not appear here; but 
they fhall all be made out in the next. TI have it already by 
me, and when once I can have leifure to tranfcribe it for the 
prefs, the Examiner fhall have it.’ p. liv. 


« A Latin differtation on Babrius + was publifhed laft year, 
by the learned Mr. Tyrwhitt: in which the author, having fre- 
quent occafion to mention Dr. Bentley, takes leave to differ from 
him fometimes; but feems very greatly and ferioufly to regret 
his not having anfwered the Oxford Examination of his Dif- 
fertation on Atfop. ‘* Sed ille adverfarios differtatione fecunda 
Phalaridea, velut fulmine, proftraviffe contentus, 4 pugna im- 
pari receflit indignabundus.” Whether he would, as this gen- 
. tleman thinks, have altered any thing, and what; if he had 
replied ; is now impoffible to fay: but he fcruples not to {peak 
of the Oxford performance on ALfop, as very greatly inferior to 
thaton Phalaris.”” S. Note, p. 429. 


The edition of 1699 is followed in this impreffion, as far as 
it goes; and the reft is printed from the edition of 1697. 
The remarks, which have occurred to the editor, in the courfe 





* A fecond edition of Boyle’s Examination was. publifhed in 
1698.—Several pieces were publifhed, on this occafion, by other 
hands: Dialogues of the Dead, relating to the Controverfy, [by 
Dr. King]. A Short Review of the Controverfy, [by Mr. Mil- 
ner], &c. ; 

t See Crit. Rev, vol. xli. p. 222. 
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4 ‘Bentley’s Difértation upon tbe Epifiles of Phalaris. 
of many years occafional attention to thefe fubjeéts, are ttre 
ferted in the margin, and afcribed to the refpective writers, 
‘from whofe books or perfonal communication they have been 
feleQed. Amongft thefe we meet with the names of bifhop 
Lowth, bifhop Warburton, Dr. Salter, .Dr. Owen, Mr. Up- 
toh, Mr. Toup, Mr. Markland, and Mr. W. Clarke. 
- Thefe rémarks are but few in number. Some of them 
contain little anecdotes, which will be acceptable to thofe 
readers, who are, or wifh to be, acquainted with this me- 
morable controverfy. We fhall extra& the moft confiderable. 
Where Bentley fpeaks of Mr. Boyle’s having * caft an 
oblique flur opon his Le@tures againft Atheifm,’ we have this 
remark: 


* I¢ was acurrent report in my time at Oxford, that during 
this controverfy, the Chrift-church men, whenever they pub- 
lifhed any thing themfelves, had always a fling at Bentley: 
fee Alfop’s below *—And at the fame time, defired their friends 
of other colleges to fecond their ftrokes. And hence, I was 
told, fprang that farcaftical refle€tion made on part of our au- 
thor’s fettiirds by (an otherwife good-natured man) Dr. Keil of 
‘Baliot College. ‘“* Iam not furprized to find an error of this 
-natire afferted by one, who, as it appears, is not very well 
killed in aftronomy—But it were to be wifhed, that great cri- 
ticks would confine their labours to their Lexicons, and not 
venture to guefs in thofe parts of learning, which are capable 
of demonftration; for this is our prefent cafe.”” Examination 
-of Dr. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth, p. 58, 2d. edition. If 
you compare Keil’s and Alfop’s together, the refle€tions will ap- 
pear to have been derived from the fame fource, O.’] 


‘ Where Dr.. Bentley fays, ‘Iam informed, that this part 
in particular, [the chapter concerning. Attic and Sicilian ta- 
lents}] is by fome others, as well as by the Examiner himfelf, 
believed to be unanfwerable,’ this remark is fubjoined : 


« What Mr. Boyle is here faid to have thought of this part 
of his book; many, and thofe too friends to Dr. B. (as he told 
me himfelf) thought of the whele; when it firft came out: nor 
could be convinced of the contrary ; till “he, firft afking them 

. where it was fo impregnable; and confuting one article after 
_ another vpon the fpot, as faft as they inftanced ; affured them, 
it was all of the fame kind: and proved it fo in this an{fwer. 
For his contempt of them was very real and unaffected ; though 
_ he had no malignity againft them ; and became much connected 
afterwards, as mafter of Trinity College, with Atterbury ; .as. 
dean of Chrift-church and Weftminfter. Mr. Boyle alfo made 





* Virum in volvendis Lexicis -fatis diligentem, [A, Alfop.] See 
. Boyle's Exam, p. 68, &c, 2d. edit, 
him 
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him a vifit at Cambridge, The two Dr. Freinds,’ Tony Alfop, 
W. King, &e: and even Aldrich and Smallridge, were not con- 
fiderable enough to deferve his notice: though John Freind 
wrote the examination of his differtation upon lop’; Small- 
ridge wrote the burlefque parody, proving that Dr. B. could 
not write the Differtation; bythe fame arguments he made. ufe 
of to prove Phalaris could not write the Epiftles; Alfop {peaks 
of him with rudenefs and contempt in the Preface to his edition 
of the Afopean. fables; and King continued ridiculing ‘him 
in Dialogués of the Deac, &c. Solftitialis herba, paulifper 
fuere. S.? | 


Page 166, 167, the Examiner ufes the word cotemporary. 
‘ This, fays Dr. Bently, is a downright barbarifm. For the 
Latins never ufe ¢o for con, except before a vowel: as, coequal, 
coeternal; but, before a confonant, they either retain the », as, 
contemporary, conftitution; or melt it into another letter, as, 
colle@ion, comprebenfion. So that the Examiner’s cotemporary is a 
word of his own copoftion, for which the learned world will 
cogratulate him.’ 


Here a note is annexed, corroborating Dr. Bentley’s 
opinion, 


* Againft this it has been alleged; that we have the words 
co-founder, co-mate, and co-partaer; and the mathematicians 
have co-fecant, co-fine, and co-tangent: and the lawyers have ce- 
parceny. But as every one of. thefe words is formed contrary to 
all rule ; fo no one of them has any thing to plead forit: two 
of the firft three having, indeed, no meaning at all; but what 
was already fully conveyed in wate and partner ; the fecond three 
being merely technical and elementary ; nor ever in ordinary or 
common ufe: and the laft only to be found in authors, who do 
not pique themfelves upon elegancy of ftyle, or correctnefs of ex- 
prefion. And the conftant form of all thefe compounds, agree- 
ably to Dr. B’s rule, compact, compare; compartment, com- 
peer, compile, complain, complete, comply, compofe, com- 
prehend, comprife, compunétion; contact, contagion, conta- 
minate, contein, contemn, contend, contiguous, contingent, 
contorted, contufion ; cdaétion, coeval, cdataneous, céequal, 
cpercion, céeternal, céincident, coition, cGoperate, cGordinate ; 
which are all regular, aud in common ufe ; prove what -is the 
genuine and only juft rule of formation to all of this clafs. Yet 
fo perverfe and obftinate are many; that co-/emporary is now, 
after fourfcore years, as much ufed as ever: but chiefly I be- 
lieve by, thofe, who either never heard of this corre€tion: or 
were early taught to defpife it, and difdein.the author. Dr, 
Johnfon has put both contemporary and cotemporary into his 
Didionary ; which is very right, as they.are both in ufe: but 
he might have given better authority than Locke, for the latter, 
For, 1 believe, ‘Stillingfleet always wrote ¢otemporary, in his 
: 3 earlier 
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earlier works; probably, in compliance with cuftom: as lord 
Lyttelton had done, in his Hiftory of Henry II; and declared, 
he knew not but it was univerfal; but was afterwards con- 
vinced ; and had every leaf cancelled, in which it occurred. S.” 


The following note contains fome anecdotes, relative to 
bifhop Hare and Dr, Bentley. The paffage, to which it re- 
fers, is this: * His accufing me there, as a plagiary from Ne- 
velettus and Camerarius, will appear much more unjuft, than 


what he fays here, about my pillaging Vizzanius, and his own 
‘* poor notes,” &c. 


* Yet Hare, once the great admirer and almoft idolizer of 
Bentley, (as Scioppius was of Jof. Scaliger) was mean enough, 
in his Epiftola Critica to Dr. Bland, to fpeak of him; as fully 
convicted of plagiarifm ; in both thefe inftances; and in many 
others. But this is eafily accounted for. Hare was himfelf too 

ood a fcholar; not to have a juft fenfe, and confequently a 

igh veneration, of Bentley’s mafterly learning ; and cultivated 
his friendthip, with the greateft aflidpity. During their friend- 
fhip, the emendations on Menander and Philemon were tranf; 
mitted through him, then chaplain-general to the army, to 
Burman; in 1710: and the Remarks on the Effay of Free- 
thinking, (fuppofed to be written by Collins, a pupil of Hare’s 
at Cambridge;) were infcribed to him; in 1713. As foon as 
the firft part of thefe were publithed, Hare formally thanked 
Dr. Bentley by name for them; in a moft flattering letter, 
called the Clergyman’s Thanks to Phileleutherus, &c. printed 
the fame year, now very fcarce; as having never been re- 
printed, nor admitted into the pofthumous colleétion of Hare’s 
works, For he was turned-off by Dr. B. not long after; fora 
reafon, which (to fay the truth) does neither of them any ho- 
nour; and was exceflively piqued at the utter annihilation of his 
Terence and Phedrus; the one, foon after its birth ; the other, 
before its birth ; by Bentley’s edition of both together, in 1726: 
Hare nibble’d at the former, in the Epiftola Critica mentioned 
above; profefling only to attack the Phadrus at prefent, but 
announcing a future attack on the Terence. That threatened 
attack was not only never made; but certainly never intended : 
the whole of what he could fay againft it, being introduced here, 
jn 7 or 8 places, with fingular afperity; as alfo an abfurdly of. 
ficious confirmation of the Oxford charge of plagiarifm ; though 
ten years at left, after their friendfhip was (as Dr. B. exprefled 
himfelf to me) ae 3 mon dirupta : and almoft thirty years, af- 
ter B. had himfelf difprove’d this accufation. 

' © Jn the fhort introduétion to Hare of the remarks on Collins, 
Bentley affects to thank him for his taciturnity, &c. in exe-~ 


eating the former commiffion ; which was all a joke. For, by — 


fome unaccountable blunder; thofe papers, which “were in- 
trufted to Hare, and fent by him in the duke of Marlborough’s 
paquet, mifcarried ; and, after paffing through feveral hands, 
Bidy e vO beeen} ES a ep ae a a got 
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got into thofe of a burgomafter of Amfterdam; who fhewed 

them to Toland, then in Holland. He immediately pronounced - 
them to be Bentley’s. Burman wrote a preface to them, very 
abufive upon Le Clerc; and no otherways confiderable: this’ 
Bentley dropped, when he reprinted the book at Cambridge ; 

as he did alfo the F. H. D. D. in the fecond edition of his re-’ 
marks on Collins: nor ever once names Hare in his Terence. 

One fheet only of a third part of the Remarks was printed; and 

then the author ftopped, upon fome difappointment and difgutt : 

nor would ever refume his pen. He ufed to fay, he found thofe 

he wrote for, as bad as thofe he wrote again?. S.’ 


The learned Mr. Hen. Dodwell, in his book De veteribus 
Grecorum Romanorumque Cyclis, places the death of Phalaris 
in the third year of the 72d’ Olympiad, ant. Chr. 487, 60 or 
70 years lower than other chronologifts. The Examiner ap- 
pealed to this work, at that time in the prefs. Dr. Bent- 
ley obtained a fight of the part, which related to the point in: 
debate, and entered into an examination of Mr. Dod- 


well’s arguments.—On this paflage we have the fubfequent 
note. ; 


¢ This learned man [Mr. Dodwell] refided then an Oxford ; 
where he was very much and very juftly efteemed. As he made 
himfelf in fome fort a party in this controverfy ; a very particu- 
lar court was paid to him by the Chrift-church men: yet he 
very readily fent the fheets of his book then printing to Dr. B. 
at the doctor’s requeft ; and though he reproved the doétor, with 
fome feverity, in a letter which 1 faw and read; as guilty of un- 
pardonable affectation, in pretending a contempt for his ad- 
verfaries; [which, in this inftance at left, was not at all pre- 
tended or affected; but very real and fincere:] yet to them, 
who much lefs pardonably affeéted a contempt for this anfwer of 
Bentley’s ; he declared, he never learned fo much from any book 
of the fize in his life. And the great author was, almoft im- 
mediately after the publication of it, promoted to the mafter- 
fkip of Trinity college in Cambridge; and thereby brought into 


a véety near and clofe connection with Chrift-church and Weft- 
minfter fchool.’ S. 


To this work the editor. has fubjoined a Letter from Dr.. 
Bentley to Dr. Davies, found in the ftudy of Dr. Davies, af- 
ter his death, by his fucceffor. at Fen-ditton in Cambridge- 
fhire, twenty years after it was written, This letter contains 
a fevere criticifm on Barnes’s Homer ; and was printed in the 
Monthly Review for March, 1756, 

The laft piece in this volume is a letter to M. Gacon, 
dated Cambridge, 1711, concerning two paflages in 
Anacreon. , | 


B 4 Dr. 
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Dr. Bentley’s Differtation was become fcarce ; and theres, 
fote this republication cannot fail of being acceptable to thé. 
learned ; efpecially as it is improved with feveral ufeful rea 
marks, 

There are however fome peculiarities in this impreffions 
which we can by no means admire. The editor has given an 
aic of ftiffaefs and formality. to Bentley’s language by his 
method of pointing ; partly by the ufe of the femicolon, in- 
ftead of the comma. For example: ‘It is evident then ; 
that, if Atoffa was the firft inventrefs of epiftles; thefe, that 
carry the name of Phalaris, who was fo much older than her 5 
muft needs be an impofture.—But, if it be otherwife ; that he 
does not defcribe me under thofe general reproaches: a {mall 
. fatisfaGion fhall content you ; which I leave you to be judge 
of ... Pray, let me hear from you; as foon as you can,—~ 
This punctuation feems: to be calculated for fhort-winded, 
readers. 

The editor has likewife adopted .a mode of fpelling, which 
has the appearance of an affected fingularity. For inftanee : 
Suftein, difdein, nibble’ d, bear'd, read, &c. Thefe words are 
indeed in the notes; where, it may be faid, the author is at 
liberty to purfue his own opinion. But what fhall we fay.to 
His introducing thefe, and the like, innovations into Bentley’s 
text ?—buis’nefs, electer, retein, reproach, tun’able, faught. 

If faught be admitted, muft we not by .analogy-. write, 
baught, inftead of ought, and thaught, inftead: of thought? Ie 
may be obferved, that thefe words, in the Saxon, are sohve, 
bohre, Sohve. The editor’s alteration therefore feems to be 
indefenfible. . 

But what is more remarkable, from page 137, to the end 
of the volume, thefe and the like abbreviations are intro- 
‘duced: * Phalaris’ letters, Polybius’ author, Suidas’ words, 
Timzus’ time, ZE{chylus’ plays, the law about the rope was 

Zaleucus, the oration may well enough be Lyfias’ . the bull 
in Agtigentum was fhewn for Phalaris’, 

As this is a circumftance of fome importance in the form- 
ation of our language, it may not be improper to enquire, 
upon what’ princigle it is founded. | 

Dr. Wallis fays, that when a proper name ends in s, the. Ss 

which forms the poffeffive cafe, is often omitted: as, “ Pri- 
amus daughter, for Priamus’s daughter, Venus temple, for 
“Venus’s temple.” But here it muft Be obferved, that he 
does not pretend to juftify’ this’ mode of writing ; but only 
fays, ‘* fieii non rard folet”, * the s is often omitted «? very pro- 
bably by poets, for the fake of their meafire, 
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-He adds: ** Sed et plena fcriptio retinetur, et quidem 
nurc dierum frequentius quam olim;” that is, ‘* the word 
itfelf, and the additional fign of the poffeffive cafe, are like- 
wife exprefied at full length: and this way of writing is in< 
deed more frequently adopted at prefent, than it was for 
merly ; as king Charles’s court, St. James’s park.”  Wallifii 
Gram. p. gt. ed, 1765. 

If this laft be the plena {criptio, the genitive cafe at full 
length, it muft be allowed, that the former is only a con- 
traction, and fhould not be admitted, except in poetry. For 
jt can never be neceffary in profe. If the pronunciation be 
difficult, we can at once make it eafy, by the help of the 
prepofition of. If we do not choofe to fay, ** Ulyfies’s fon,” 
we may alter the phrafe, and fay, ‘* the fon of Ulyffes.” In 
this circumftance the Englifh has the advantage of the French, 
the Italian, and other modern languages, which have only the 
figns, du, de; di, del, dello, della, &c. 

If we go back to the fource of the Englith language, the 
Saxon, as it ftands in the Anglo-Saxon verfion of Orofius, 
faid to have been written by king Ailfred, in the latter part 
of the ninth century we find, that proper names ending ins, 
form the genitive or pofleffive cafe by the addition of es: a3, 
Nom. Ticvor, Gen, Trcuper, Titus, Titufes; Tver, Tibepuurer, 
Tiberius, Tiberiufes ; U:pur, Cinerer, Cyrus, Cyrafes ; Ninuy, 
Nanurer, Ninas, Ninufes ; Philppur, Philippurer, Philippus, Phi- 
Jippufes; Iulur, Iehuper, Julius, Juliufes; Pippur, Pmpurer, Pir- 
rus, [Pyrrhus]. Pirrufes, &c. and that s or es makes the fign 
of the genitive cafe in a multitude of other words: as, Pannubal, 
Pannrbaler, Hannibal, Hannibales ; Alexanven, Alexanvper, Alex- 

‘iander, Alexandres; Uasrene, Seer; Cafere [Czfar] Caferes; 
Jopeph, loeper, Jofeph, Jofepes ; Amulcon, Amilcoper, Amilcor, 
Amilcores ; Gov, Gover, God, Godes; LEpye, Lpipcer, Chrilk, 
Chriftes, &c. 

In this language there are fix, or, according to fome eram- 
-Mmarians, feven declenfions ; and three of them form the ge- 

nitive fingular by taking er: as, md a fmith, pmider of 4 

{mith ; anvzic fenfe, anvgreer of fenfe; pono a word, ponrer of a 
word. On the firft Dr. Hickes makes the following remark : 

<¢ Inde in noftrati fermone nominum fubftantivorum genitivas 

fingularis et nomhinativus pluralis exeunt regulariter in s vel es, 
_ ut in f/iones, quod lapidis et lapides fignificat ” Inf. Gram. 
_Anglo-Sax. p. 11. ¢ Hence, fays he, in our language'the 
. genitive fingular and the nominative plural of noun fubftan- 
tives regularly end in s or ¢s :-a8, fionts, which = either fig- 
nily of a fione, ot Stories,” a. 





) This 






































by Behtley’s Difertation upon the Epifiles. of Phalaris. 
_ This learned author thus defcribes the affinity between the 
Saxon and the Englifh language : 

«© Lingua Anglorum hodierna avite Saxonice formam in 
plerifque orationis partibus etiamnum retinet. Nam quoad 
particulas cafuales, quorundam cafuum. terminationes, con- 
jugationes verborum, verbum fubftantivum, formam paflive 
vocis, pronomina, participia, conjunétiones, & prapofitiones 
omnes denique, quoad idiomata, phrafiumque maximam par- 
tem, etiam nunc Saxonicus eft Anglorum Sermo.” Hickefii Thefaur. 
Ling. Sept. pref. p. vi. 

Nothing indeed can be more obvious, than the affinity of 
thefe two languages in the cafe we have been confidering. 
The only difference is this: inftead of writing Lover pone, 
mannér piy‘com, rmider heond, Cpiprer movop, Trcurer bnovon, Eapurep 
sunu, we write God’s word, man’s wifdom, fmith’s hearth or 
forge, Chrift’s mother, Titus’s brother, Cyrus’s fon, &c. with 
an apoftrophe, denoting the omiffion of the e. 

We find the e frequently retained by fome of our .ancient 
writers, ‘Thus, in,the verfes on Seint Vonefrede, which, accord. 
ing to bifhop Fleetwood, are near five hundred years old, or 
perhaps much older, the author writes, éinges fone, and Goddes 
grace, Gower, who lived in the fourteenth century, fays 
Goddes folke, Goddes fande [a Saxon word fignifying miffor 
or being fent} worldes welth, mannes helth. Chaucer, who 
-wrote about the fame time, has Goddes fonne, Chriftes fake, 
worldes tranfinutacion, kynges lawe, ladyes name, knyghtes 
tale, mannes voice, childes play, Agenores doughter, Phi- 
lippes fonne, Cupides bowe, &c. [Edit. 1542.] 

Our old Englifl) writers were however extremely inaccurate 
in the termination of the genitive cafe. The poets followed 
no rule in this refpeét; but fometimes inferted the ¢, and 
fometimes left it out ; fometimes cut off, and fometimes added 
a fyllable, for the fake of the meafure. 

Bifhop Lowth obferves, that * God's prace was formerly 
wrtiten, Gedis grace ;? and Dr. Johnfon remarks, ‘ that &nitis 
is ufed for knigh:’s, in Chaucer.’ But this, we apprehend, 
is an irregular mode of fpelling, not fupported by analogy, 
or agreeable to the original formation of the genitive 
cafe. 

Several eminent writers, to avoid a harfhnefs in the pro- 
nunciation of fome genitives, have fubjoined to the fubftan- 
tive the pronoun 4is: as, ‘* Afa dis heart.” 1 Kings. xv. 14. 
“* Chrift dis fake.” Liturgy. ‘* The firft book of Statius dis 
Thebais.” Pope’s tranfl. of Stat. ‘* Socrates dis fetters were 
ftruck off.” Spe&. N° 183. ‘* Ulyfles bis bow.” Guard. 
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Bentley's Difértation upon the Epiftles of Phalaris: rf 


N° 98. Mr, Addifon tells us, ‘ that the sreprefents the dis 
and der of our forefathers.’ Spe&. N° 135. But analogy 
eafily overturns this fuppofition: for ‘ the queen 4is palace,’ 
¢ the children Ais bread,’: would be abfurd. 

We therefore conclude, that the termination of our geni- 
tive cafe in ’s is regularly derived from the Saxon ; and that 
the apoftrophe implies the omiffion of the letter ¢, as we 
have already obferved. Bifhop Lowth remarks, ‘ that in 
poetry, the fign of the poffeffive cafe is frequently omitted 
after proper names ending in s, or x; as, ‘ the wrath of Pe- 
leus’ fon,’ * Ajax’ fev’n-fold fhield.’ Pope. But this, he adds, 
* feems not fo allowable in profe :’? and we are entirely of his 
opinion. 

If the editor of Bentley’s Differtations, when he omitted the 
fecond s, in the poffeflive cafe of words ending with that let- 
ter, endeavoured to prevent that hiffing, which, Mr. Addifon 
fays, is taken notice of by foreigners *, he has attempted to 
obviate a fault, which is entirely imaginary t. 

Mr. Addifon’s objeion may with much greater reafon be 
urged againft the Latin language. For it is impoflible to 
produce a fentence from an Englifh writer, in which there is 
more fibilation, than in the following: ** Dicitur Sulpicius 
pretiofas habuiffe poffeffiones in Sicilia.”—** Receptos ad fe 
focios fibi adfcifcunt.” Cefar de Bell. Gall. i. 4.—*‘* Cum lee 
vis etheris delapfus fomnus ab aftris.” Virg. Zin. v. 838. 

In the cafe before us we will venture to affirm, that, to ale 
moft nineteen ears in twenty, the ufual pronunciation of the 
s’s in Phalaris’s letters, Polybius’s author, Suidas’s words, Ti- 
mzus’s time, and Aifchylus’s plays, founds more agreeably 
than Phalaris’ letters, Polybius’ author, Suidas’ words, Timzus? 
time, and A{chylus’ plays. 

The reader, we wil allow, perceives by the apoftrophe, that 
Phalaris’, Polybius,’ &c.° are in the genitive or poffeffive cafe. 
But how would an unlearned /carer underftand the following 
fentence ? * The bull in Agrigentum was fhewn for Phalaris,’ 
would he not fuppofe, that the people of Agrigentum im- 
pofed upon ftrangers, by fllewing them the bull for the 
tyrant? 

If Dr. Bentley has treated his antagonift with contempt, 
for having ufed the word coremporary, inftead of contemporary, 
what would he fay to fome of the innovations we have men- 
tioned ? Would he thank his editor for the improvement ? or 

rather, would he not look upon fome of the foregoing cor- 
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+ See Crit. Rev. vol, xxxi. p. 375, where this point is difcuffed 
at large. 
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ae Watiou’s Fifory af the Reign of Philip If. 
re&tions and defalcations with indignation ? There is. a defers. 
ence due to the character of one of the moft illuftrious critics, 
that has ever appeared in’ this nation. Not a phrafe, not a 
letter of his, fhould be altered, upon'‘a mere bypothefis. 

In points of orthography, the learned, both in our own 
country and in others, nay even the literati of future ages, 
may be curious: to know the fentiments and pradtice of Dr. 
Bentley. It. is therefore a piece of juftice we owe to the re- 
public of letters; to exhibit a faithful copy of a work, which 
will be tranfmitted with applaufe to the lateft pofterity. 





— 


The Hiftory of the Reign of Philip the Second King of Spain. By 
Robert Watfon, LL.D. In two Volumes. gto. wl. 168, in 
- boards. Cadell. 


pe reign of Philip Il, may challenge the-whole feries of 

human annals for the deteftable bigotry, the unrelenting 
¢eruelty, and .the enthufiaftic profecution of impolitic and un- 
fuccefsiul meafures, with which it was diftinguifhed. Uniting 
io his character a fuperftitious veneration of the papal power, 
to aninfatiable ambition, and a heart apparently devoid of 
every fentiment of humanity, he carried with him to the 
throne a difpofition, not only to be aétuated by the moft 
¢ontemptible weaknefs, but to perpetrate the moft atrocious 
exrimes in the purfuit of his favourite objeéts, This inglo- 
xious period of the Spanith biftory has of late been frequently 
compared with the prefent fituation of Britain, in refpect of 
the difpute with her colonies; but in truth never were two 
cafes more diffimilar and oppofite in their .nature to each 
ether. The revolt of the Netherlands was originally produced 
by a flagrant violation of the religious liberty of the fubjetts ; 
and was not, at firft, immediately conneG&ied with any prin- 
ciple of civil concern, Every temporal right of the inhabit- 
cants was doubtle{s afterwards infiinged, but in open defiance, 
as well of the laws and conftitution of the ftates, as of the 
amok obvious dictates of humanity and political wiffom. The 
tyrannical and oppreflive government exercifed by Spain at this 
_ period over the people in the Netherlands, is, in fa@, with- 
out example in the hiftory of any other country ; much lefs 
had it the fmalleft fimilarity to any epoch of the Britifh admi- 
niftration fince the acceffion of king William. 

This work commences with the birth of Philip II. the feb- 
yet of the hiftory, which happened at Valladolid, on the 
twenty-firft of May, 1527: and the author juftly imputes fe- 
veral of the ftriking features which chara@erifed that mo- 
narch, 




















Watlon’s Hiftory of the Reign of Philip If. T3 
march, to the education fe had received under the bigoted 
ecclefiaftics of thofe times. At an early age, he was re~ 
markable for the extraordinary referve of his temper, atid 
behaviour, which he every whete manifefted in his vifit to the 
Low Countries, as well as during his refidence in Enpland 
after his marriage with queen Mary. The reprefentation 
given by the hiftorian, of his genuine fentiments with refpe& 
.to religion, as they operated in his‘conteft with the papal 


fee, is delineated with judgment, and conformably to the moft 
rational opinion. 


¢ Some hiftorians affirm, fays he, that he had early imbibed, 
from the Spanifh ecclefiaftics; who had the care of his educa- 
tion, the higheft veneration for the holy fee; and entertained 
fome fcraples as to the lawfulnefs of employing force again 
the fovereign pontiff. Others affert, that thefe fcruples were 
‘mere grimace and ‘affectation. He had already formed the plan 
of fubje&ting Europe to his dominion ; and zeal for the catholic 
faith was both the pretext and the inftrument which he had se- 
- folved to employ for accomplifhing his defign. 
* Neither of thefe accounts ought to be entirely reje&ted ; and 
neither of them ought to be admitted as fatisfa@tory. On the 
one hand, it is impofible to doubt that ambition, and not re- 
_ligion, was tke ruling principle of Philip’s condué; and on 
the other, when we reflect on the pains which were taken, 
_ from his earlie% infancy, to infpire him with an attachment to 
the popith faith, and confider how ferious and zealous he ever 
appeared, inthe profeffion and fupport of it; it will be im- 
. poflible to fuppofe, that in religious matters, he was entirely 
hypocritical. Jt is improbable that any perfon could a& fo.uni- 
. form a part as Philip did, without feeling, in a confiderable 
degree, the power of that motive which he held forth to the 
world as the principle of his condu&. Nor does it afford the 
fmalleft prefumption againft this fuppofition, that his condua& 
. was, On many occafions, inconfiftent with religious fincerity, ‘His 
religion was not furely pure and genuine. It was neither the 
religion of mature, nor that of Chrift, but was the barbarous 
_ fuperftition of the church of Rome, which, in the age of Phi- 
lip, inftead of deterring men from vice, tended to encourage 
them in the praétice of it, by inculcating upon them the highett 
reverence for an order of -priefts, fuppofed ‘to’ be invefted with 
the power of abfolving from the guilt and panifhment of the 
. moft enormoias crimes. ‘To Philip’s: fuperititious veneration for 
the holy fee, therefore, may be afcribed, in part, both his mo- 
.. deration in-the prefent juncture, and a refolution which he form- 
ed, to confult the moft diftinguifhed divines, with regard to the 
lawfulnefs of waging war againft an enemy whofe perfon he 
deemed fo facred and inviolable.’ 


The 
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The plan of fupprefling the progrefs of the reformed re- 
ligion in the Netherlands had been imprudently devifed by 
Charles V, but humanity and policy foon, induced him fo al- 
ter his fentiments in regard to the profecution of that meafare. 
The unrelenting mind of Philip, however, whofe averfion to 
thofe countries was equally con{picuous as the partiality of his 
father had been formerly, difdained to relinquifh a fyftem 
which was at once fo agreeable to his religious prejudices, 
and the dictates of an imperious temper ; and he therefore en- 
joined to his governors the moft rigorous execution of all the 
edicts of the preceding reign. Of how unreafonable and op- 
preffive a nature thofe were, may be feen from the following 
‘paffage of the hiftory, which contains a faithful account of 


the origin of the public commotions which immediately 
enfued. i 


< In thefe ediéts it was enatted, that all perfons who held 
any erroneous opinion fhould be deprived of their offices, ard 
degraded from their rank. It was ordained, that whoever 
fhould be convicted of having taught heretical doétrines, or of 
having been prefent at the religious meetings of heretics, fhould, 
if they were men, be put to death by the iword, and if women, 
be buried alive. Such were the punifhments denounced even 
_againft thofe who repented of their errors and forfook them ; 
while all who perfifted in them were condemned to the flames, 
And even thofe who afforded fhelter to heretics in their houfes, 
or who omitted to give information againft them, were fubjeéted 
to the fame penalties as heretics themfelves. 
¢ Philip was not fatisfied with publifhing and executing thefe 
cruel ediéts. He likewife eftablifhed a particular tribunal for 
the extirpation of herefy, which, although it was not called: by 
the name I[nquifition, had all the effentials of that iniquitous 
inftitution. Perfons were committed to prifon upon bare fuf- 
picion ; and put to the torture on the flighteft evidence, The 
accufed were not confronted with their accufers, or made ac- 
quainted with the crimes for which they fuffered. The civil 
jadges were not allowed to take any further concern in profe- 
cutions for herefy, than to execute the fentences which the in- 
guifitors had pronounced. ‘The poffeflions of the fufferers were 
confifcated ; and informers were encouraged, by an affurance of 
impunity in cafe they themfelves were guilty, and by the pro- 
mife of rewards. 
¢ It is not furprifing,-that the eftablifhment of this arbitrary 
tribunal fhould have occafioned difquietude in the Netherlands. 
It had created difturbance even in Spain and Italy, where the 
people could not boaft fo much as the Flemings of their civil 
rights; and had been ftrenuoufly oppofed by many who were 
fincerely attached tothe catholic religion. In the Flemings it 
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excited the moft frightful apprehenfions. They confidered it as 
utterly fubverfive of their liberty. They dreaded the ruin of 
their commerce; which could not fabfift unlefs the foreign mer- 
chants, many of whom were proteftants, could refide among 
them with fafety. The new opinions had been propagated 
throughout all the provinces, and men knew not how far the in- 
quifitors might extend their power, or how great anumber might 
be found liable to punifhments that were denounced, not only 
againft heretics themfelves, but againft all thofe who were fu{- 
pected to befriend them. 

To thefe caufes of difcontent Philip added another, by in- 
creafing the number of bifhoprics from five to feventeen, the 
number of the provinces. This meafure, which would not at 
at any other time have given much offence, was in the prefent 
jundtare univerfally difagreeable. Gravelle bifhop of Arras was 
the chief advifer of it: nor did he and the king’s other coun- 
fellors fcruple to acknowledge, that their intention in promotin 
it, was to have at all times a fufficient number of perfons in the 
Netherlands, upon whofe zeal the king could rely for a vigorous 
execition of the edicts. 

‘ The new bifhops were therefore confidered as fo many new 
inquifitors. Their creation was regarded as an encroachment 
on the privileges of the provinces, and a violation, on the part 
of the king, of the oath which he had taken at his acceflion, 
to preferve the church in the condition in which he found it, 
The principal nobility were particularly averfe from this inno- 
vation, becaufe the number of the counfellors of itate was thereby 
greatly augmented, and confequently the influence of the ancient 
members of the council was impaired, and the balance of power 
thrown into the hands of the clergy ; who, they doubted not, 
would on all occafions fhew themfeives ready to fupport the ar- 
bitrary meafures of the fovercign. But no fect of men exclaimed 
fo loudly as the monks and abbots, whofe oppofition was in- 
flamed by motives both of ambition and intereft. For befides 
that they would be obliged to yield the precedency to the bi- 
fhops, and have much lefs weight than hitherto in the aflemblies 
of the ftates, it was out of their revenues that the new bifhop- 
rics were to be endowed. They were therefore highly in- 
cenfed| They laboured to conne& their private interef{ with 
that of the public; and reprefented the new erection as no lefs 
pernicious to the country in general, than it was to their order 
in particular. 

‘ Befides the grievances enumerated, the Flemings complain- 
ed bitterly, that in the midft of peace the provinces were filled 
with Spanifh foldiers. They had ever efteemed it one of their 
mof valuable privileges, that, according to their fundamental 
laws, no foreign troops could be brought into the Netherlands. 
Charles indeed had often introduced them in the courfe of his 
wars with France, and with the proteftants in Germany. But 

. the Flemings had been dazzled with the glory which generally 
ate 
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tended that monarch’s arms, and had not entertained. the famé@ 
jealoufy of his intentions as of thofe of Philip; who, they coul 
not help thinking, had formed a cefign to reduce them under a 
defpotic government; and had, with this view, deferred fo long 
the difmifion of his Spanifh troops. Their difcontent . was 
greatly increafed by the infolent'and rapacious behaviour of thefe 
troops ; which in Zealand was fo intolerable, that the people 
actually refufed to work at their dykes, faying, that they chofe 
rather to be {fwallowed up by the ocean, than to remain a prey 
to the cruelty and avarice of the Spanifh foldiers.’ 


The violent infatuation with which Philip purfued his fa- 
vourite fcheme, is perhaps more ftrongly marked by his reply 
to one of his minifters, who expoftulated with him on the fub- 
je&t, than by all the ardour which he difcovered through the 
whole of the fucceeding operations, ‘ I had much -rather,. — 
faid he, be no king at.all, than have heretics for my fubjeéts.’ 
An anfwer truly worthy of the illiberal and pernicious fuper- 
ftition by which he was governed. 

We agree with Dr. Watfon in regard to the effe&ls which 
he imputes to the tribunal of inquifition, upon the national 
character of the Spaniards. -Referve, diftruft, and jealoufy; 
were the natural confequences of an inftitution. which claimed 
.an authority over the opinions and moft fecret fentiments of 
‘the heart, as well as over ations and.the public condu& of 
life. Our author alfo delivers a juft account of the extreme 
infenfibility of the fanguinary Philip, difcovered by his perfonal 
prefence and obdurate behaviour at an autd-de-fé, which was 
celebrated at Valladolid in 1559, foon after his return from 
the Netherlands. But from this circumftance, with the 
general cruelty of Philip’s difpofition, and the proof which hé 
exhibited, in various inftances, of being deititute of natural 
affefion, we are of opinion that Dr. Watfon would have 
-been juftified by hiftorical evidence, for reprefenting the tra- 
gical fate of Don Carlos as being partly at leaft fuggefted by 
‘metives of a very different nature from thofe which related to 
ftate intrigues. The allegation mentioned in the prince of 
Orange’s apology, of Don Carlos being facrificed, in order to 
furnifh the pope with a pretext of granting to Philip a dif- 
penfation for marrying his niece, that the Spanifh crown 
. might not be left without a male heir, appears, upon the 
whole, entitled to a degree of credit beyond what is frequently 
due to thofe affertions that are diétated in the ftrain of recrimi- 
nation. We fhall however lay before our readers the author’s 
account of this extraordinary tranfa€tion, which, confidered in 
the moft favourable light, was one of the moft unnatural and 
aftonifhing events that occur in hiftory, 
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-€ The people of the Netherlands were confirmed in theif 
Wefpair of obtaining mercy from Philip, by the accounts tranf- 
mitted to them at this time from Spain, of his cruel treatment 
of his fon Don Carlos. Various relations are given of that tra- 
gical and myfterious affair by the contemporary hiftorians ; but 
the following appears the toft confiftent and: probable. This 
young prince had from his earlieft youth been noted for the 
impetuofity and violence of his temper; and: though he never 
gave reafon to think favourably of his underftanding,; or his ca- 
pacity for government, he had difcavered the moft intemperate 
ambition to be admitted by his father toa fhare in the admi- 
niftration of his dominions. Philip, whether from jealoufy or a 
conviction of his fon’s unfitnefs for any important truft, refufed 
to gratify his ambition, and behaved towards him with diftance 
and referve ; while he beftowed all his confidence on the duke of 
Alva, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, and the prefident Spinofa ; againft 
whom Don Carlos, partly on this a¢count, and partly becaufé 
be confidered them. as. fpies upon his conduct, had conceived 
the moft irreconcilable averfion.. In this difpofition he did not 
fcruple, on different occafions, to cenfure the meafures of his 
father’s government, and ‘particularly thofe which had been 
Adopted in the Netherlands. He had fometimes expreffed his 
.compaffion for the people theré; had threatened the duke of 
Alva, and even made an attempt upon his life, for accepting 
the government; had been fufpected of holding fecret interviews 
with the marqiis of Mons and the baron de Montigny; and 
had afterwards formed the defign of retiring into the Nether- 
lands; with dn intention to put himfelf at the head of the male 
contents. 
« Of this defign intelligence was cartied by fome of the 
courtiers to the king ; who, after havitg confulted with the in- 
guifitors at Madrid, as he ufually did in matters of great im- 
portance and difficulty, refolved to prevent the prince from 
putting his fcheme in execution, by depriving him of his li- 
berty. For this ptirpofe he wént into his chamber in the middle 
of the night, attended by fome of his privy-counfellors and 
guards ; and, after reproaching him with his undutiful be- 
F avioui, told hint that he had come toexercife his paternal cor- 
reétion and chaftifement. Then having difmified all his at- 
*endants, he commanded him to be’ clothed in a dark-coloured 
mournihg drefs, aid appointed guards to watch over him, and 
to confine him to his chamber. ‘The high-fpirited young prince 
was extremely fhocked at fach unworthy treatment, and prayed 
his father and his attendants’ to put an immediate end to his 
life. . He threw himfelf headlong into the fire, and-would have 
“deflroyed himfelf, had he not been prevented by the guards. 
‘During his confinement, his defpair and anguith rofe to a de- 
gree of frenzy. He would’ faft fometimes for whole days to- 
yether, and then eat voraciouliy, and endeavour to choke him- 
{elf by {wallowing his,vituals without chewing. Several princes 
~ Vou, XLII. Fax. 1777. C ine 
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interceded. for his releafe, as did many of the principak 
Spanifh nobles. But the father was relentlefs and inexorable.. 
After fix months imprifonment, he caufed the inquifition of 
Madrid to. pafs fentence againft his fon, and, under the cover 
of that fentence, ordered poifon to be given him, which in a: 


few hours.put a period to his miferabie life, at the age of 
twenty-three.” | 


Dr. Watfon, fo far as -we have proceeded’ in our review, 
has in general made the moft judicious ufe of the contradictory 
hiftorians of ‘this period; and ‘while he difcovers that liberal’ 
attachment to the caufe of freedom, which ought to ani- 
mate every writer, he neither juftifies the extrayagancies into 
which its abettors were precipitated, nor uncandidly cenfures- 
all the meafures of its opponents with indiferiminating fe- 
verity. We fhall at prefent conclude our ‘examination of the 
work with the author’s account of. thofe.aéts. of inhumanity 


which.accompanied the commencement of the duke of Alva’s 
government 1a the Netherlands, 


_ © After the departure of the ducliefS of Parma, the authority 
of regent remained entire in the hands of Alva; and by the 
royal mandate, which he publifhed, it appeared, that Philip 
had vefted him with higher powers than had ever been bellowed. 
on any former governor, They were much higher than, as 
fovereign of the Low-Comntries,. he bad a right to beftow, and 
were utterly fubverfive of all the laws and privileges which at 
his inauguration he had folemnly {worn to: maintain. But be- 
fore this trme he had’ recourfe to that method of juftifying 
iniquity, of which the votaries- of the Romifh church have {o: 
often availed themfelves ; he had obtained from the pope a dif- 
enfation from his oath, and_no longer difguifed his, intention 
to eflablifi a- defpotic government in the Netherlands, on the 
ruins of the ancient conflitution. Befides the abfolute com- 
mand of the army, Alva’s commifion bore, that the king 
had conferred upon him the prefidency of the three councils, 
of ftate, of juftice, and the finances; with full power to punifh. 
or to pardon crimes of every fort, as he fhould judge to be 
expedient. - _. : here 

‘ He begae his adminiftratian’ with peblifhing a declarations 
that a month fhould be allowed. to the reformers for preparing: 
to leave the country, without recciving during. that {pace any 
trouble scr moleftation; and at the fame time he iffued fecrec’ 
orders. to the inguifitors to proceed immediately in-the execution 

of the edi&s with the utmoft rigour. ) 
' © Po aft and. encourage thefe men in the exercife of their. 
‘office, le inftituted a new council, to which he gave’ the name 
‘of the Council of Tumults, which he appointed to take cog- 
nifance of the late diforders, and to fearch after and punifh all. : 
thofe who had beea concerned direétly or indire&tly in pro- 
siti moting 
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Snitne them. ‘This council confifled of twelve petfons, the 
greateft part of whom were Spaniards. ‘The duke was the 
prefident himfelf, and in his abfence, Vargas, a Spanifh law- 
yer, diftinguifhed above all his countrymen by his avarice and 
cruelty. . | | 

‘ One of the firlt deeds of this tribunal, which might well 
becalled, as the Flemings tetmed it, the Council of Blaod, was 
to declare, That to have prefented, or fubfcribed afiy petition 
apainit the late ereGtion of bifhoprics, or againit the edicts and 
nquifition, or to have permitted the exercife of the new re- 
ligion under any pretence whatever; ot to infinuate by word 
of mouth or writing, that the king has no right to abolifh thofe 
pretended privileges which have been the fource of fo much im- 
piety, is treafon againft the king, and juftly merits the fevereft 
ponifhment he fhall be pleafed to infli&: 

‘ The governor had already difpofed his army in fach a man- 
ner as he thought would moft effectually fecure the execution 
of this cfuél, undiflinguifhing refolation of the council. In 
Antwerp he built a citadel, and compefled the inhabitants to 
defray the expence which this inftrument of their own flavery 
had coft him. He began to build citadels in other places; and, 
in the mean time, he fpread his troops over the country in fuch 
formidable bodies, that the people, over whom they exercifed 
the moft oppreffive tyranny, either forfook their habitations, or 
gave themfelves'up to defpair. Above twenty thoufand perfons 
éfcaped at this time into France, England, and the proteftant 
provinces of Germany. Great numbers were prevented from 
flying, and feized whilff they were meditating flight by the 
cruel hand of the perfecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed 
with horror at the fight of the dreadful punifhments inflicted en 
the guilty ; and lamented that this once flourifhing country, {fo 
much diftinguifhed for the mildnefs of its government and the 
happinefs of its people, fhould now prefent no other object to 
View, bat'confifeations, imprifonments, and blood. | 

‘ There was no diftinétion made of age, fex, or condition. 
Perfons in their earlieft youth ; ‘perfons worn out, and ready to 
fink under the infirmities of age ; perfons of the higheft rank, as 
well as the loweft of the people, on the flighteft evidence, and 
fometimes even on bare fufpicion, were alike facrificed to the ra- 
pacity and cruelty of the governor and his affociatess 

* Although in the fpace of a few ménths upwards of eighteen 
hondred perfons ‘faffered by the hand of the executioner; yet 
the duke of Alva’s thirft of blood was not fatiated. Prifoners 
were not brought in fo fait, nor feized in fuch confiderable num- 
bers, as he defired. The time of carnival was approaching, 
when he expeéted that he fhould find the reformers off their 
guard. They would then leave their fkulking-places, he fup- 

ofed, and vifit their families, while the catholics were im- 
merfed in mirth and diffipation.s Og this occafion his foldiers, 
accompanied by the inguifitors, like fo many wolves, _ ue 
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loofe among the protefiants; who were feized in the middie of 
the night in their beds, and from thence dragged to prifons and 
dungeons. , 

“ Many who had been only once prefent at the proteftant af- 
femblies, even although they declared their faith in the catholic. 
religion to be firm and unfhaken, were hanged. or drowned ; 
while thofe who profeffed themfelves to be proteftants, or re- 
fuled to‘abjure their religion, were put to the rack, in order to 
make chem difcover their affociates ; they were then dragged by 
Kor fes to the place of execution,, and their:bodies being com- 
mitted to the flames, their fufferings were prolonged with in- 
gchious cruelty, ! 

* To'prevent them from bearing teftimony,, inthe midft of 
their torments, to the truth of their profeffion, their execution- 
ers were not fatisfied with barely confining their tongues; they 
fir {corched them with aiglowing iron, and then fcrewed them 
into a.machine, contrived: on. purpofe to produce the moft ex- 


Cruciating pain... | 

‘ It is thocking to recount the numberlefs inftances of in- 
human cryelty, perpetrated by»Alva-and his affociates, efpecially 
when we confider that the unhappy victims were not thofe hard- 
ened wretches, who, by daring and bloody ‘deeds, are guilty 
of violating the laws of natureand humanity, but were genes 
rally perfons.of the moft inoffenfive charaétérs ;) who,. having 
imbibed the new opinions in religion, had ‘too' much probity: to’ 
difguife their {éntiments;:or at the worft, had°been betrayed 
into indifcretions by their -zeal for _propagating *traths, which 


they believed to be of the higheit importance to the glory of God" 


and the happinefs of men.’ 
mr enee [ Tobe continued, } 
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Sermons _preashed at Lineoln’s-inny detaveen the. Years 1765 and 
1776:,,with a larger Difconrfe, on Chrift’s. ‘driving she Mer- 
chants out of the Templessin which ihe Nature and End of that 
Samous: Tranfation is explained. By Richard Hurd, D. D, 
Lord Bifoopof Litchfield axed Coventry. 8v0. 5s .boards.: Cadel 


AS we have, had: a fufficient. variety of pious atd practical 
fermons,. for the edification of ordinary readers, and a 
multitude. of flimfy. eflays, under that appellation, we are 
glad to-fee.a volume of theological eompofitions, which pro- 
-mifes entertainment ‘and inftruQion to men of taite and 
Jearning. 

When awriter of unqueftionable abilities. preaches before 
one of the moft fagacious and refpectable congregations in this 
metropolis, it. is expected that he fhould ftrike out of the 
beaten track, and throw a new hght on fome paflage of 
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fcripture, fome important dofrine of Chriftianity ; or, if he 
difcourfes on any familiar fubjeft, that he fhould convince 


the reafon, and move the paflions. of his waren with fu- 
perior eloquence... 


But as a preacher of a lively imagination may -eafily dege- 
nerate into an oftentatious orator, the learned author com- 
mences this courfeaf fermons with fome obfervations on the 
end of his office; and the decorum of ‘his character, deduced 
from our Saviour’s comparing the minifter of the gofpel, <‘ to 


the houfeholder, bringing forth ont of his treafure things new 
and old.” Matt. xiii. 52. 


* The office.of a. preacher, fays his lordfhip, obliges him to 
intend the moft effential interefts of mankind, the reformation of 
their lives, and the falvation of their fouls. And; when the 
obje& of his care is fo important, what wonder if albinferior 
deciiuneinns fall before it? 

© Befides, the .Chriftian preacher has a commiittion to dif- 
charge,. a divine meflage to deliver. And in fuch a cafe, men 
look, not for ingenuity, but-fidelity.’ An ancient, of a modern 
fophift may make what exourfions he thinks fit into the wide 
fields of fcience 3-apd. may entertain us with his learning, or his 
wit,., ashe, finds himfelf able. de may, I fay, do this; for he 
has only 40 recommend: himfelf to our efteem, and to acquire a 
litle: popular. reputation, But we havea difpenfation committed 
tous, .a form, of found words, from which we muft ‘not depart, 
a doétrine, Which we are to deliver with uncortuptnefs, gra- 
vity, fincerity. We pleafe not men, but God; or if men, to 
their good, only, to edification 

« The decorum of our chara&ter requires, too, that we be fu- 
perior to all the arts of vanity and offentation. Even in fe- 
cular profeflions, .it is expeéted that this rule cf propriety be 
obferved. A, phyfician_would be. ridiculous, that was more 
curious in penning a prefcription, than in weighing the matter 
of it: and the advocate would. be little efteemed,,that-fhould 
be more folicitous to difplay himfelf, than to ferve-his: client. 
How much more then may it be expeéted from a preacher of 
righteoufnefs, that he fhould forget his own perfonalimportance 
amid the high concerns of his profefion! 

“¢ And fuch was indeed the conduét, of our beft guides, in 
the minifiry. The ancient fathers were, many of, them, richly 
furnifhed with all the endowments, that might be. required to 
fet-themfelves off to the utmoft advantage. Yet we find them, 
in their homilies and difcourfes to the people, inattentive to 
every thing butthéir main end ; delivering themfelves, with an 
energy indeed; but a plainnefs and even negligence of ex- 
peathion *,. that ‘tem pts frivolous readers, fometimes, to make a 
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doubt of their real, and, from other monuments of their fkill and 
pains, un aeflioned abilities, 

* And, in this contempe Of fecalar fame, they did but copy 
the example of St: Paul himfelf} ‘the great apoftle of the Gen- 
tiles; who, though diftinguithed by the fublimeft parts, though 
profoond in his knowledge of the law, and not unacquainted 
with Gentile learning, affected no difplay either of his natural 
or acquired talents, but, ashe tells.us himfelf (and his writings 
atteft the truth of his, declaration, determined: to fnew. nothing, 
among the faithful, fave Fe/us Chriff and bim crucified. 

‘ Not that what abilities we have, are always to lie conceal- 
ed. There are oceafions, no doubt, when they may properly, 
that is, ufefully, be exerted. But the minifter of the gofpel 
does not go in queft of fuch occafions: he only adapts himfelf 
to them, when they come in his way ; and then purfues them 
no farther than the end, he has in view, the edification of others, 
not his own credit, demndnds from him. 

* By this rule, the preachers of the word are to condu& 
themfelves, By the fame rule, it will, therefore, be but jut 
to eftimate their charitable labours ; and, when we fee nothing 
to admire: in them, to conclade, that this plainaefs of character 
may not always be owing to incapacity, but are. at leaft, 
to difcretion and the higher regards of daty. | 

—* Even, in the cafe of thofe, who may We decent in their 
lives, who are enough inftruéted in what is*talled moratity, 
nay, and would take it iltto be thought wanting in 4 compe; 
tent hare of religious knowledge, a difcourfe on the elements 
of the faith’ may for be, altogether, unfeafonable. For there 
are, of thefe, who exclude religion, from their fcheme of mo- 
rality ; or Chriftianity, from their fcheme of religion ; ; or whos 
profeting Chriftianity, fcarce know what redemption means; 
who are yet totlearn with what awful, yet filial piety, they are 
to look up to God the Father ; who refleat not, what tranfcen- 
dant honour is due from them to God the Son ; and who have 
fcarce, perhaps, heared, or ‘have little regarded, whether there 
be any Holy. Ghoft. 

¢ If any fuch attend our affemblies, think not much that-we 
are ready ‘to impart to them the plaineft, the commoteft, be- 
caufe the moft neceflary, inftruétion: and, though we would 
confult the wants of ally you are‘not to be fatprized, or dif- 
gufted, if werun to the relief of -thofe; firft, who want our af- 
hitance moft; and, like the good houfeholder, beftow our o/d 
rbings on the needy and indigent, before we expend our zecv on 
the’curious and delicate ; who might, we will fay, be better 
accommodated with them, but are not, in the mean time, def- 
titute of what is needful to their fpiritual life.’ 


In this difcourfe his lordthip fpeaks of the ancient fathers as 
our beft guides, in the miniftry: obferving, that im their ho- 
fpilies, and difcourfes to the people, they were inattentive to 
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every thing, but their main end. Yet! thefe and the like 
rencomiums are to be underftood with many exceptions. The 
fathers are fallacious guides. “They were ftrenuous and well- 
meaning advocates for Chriftianity:; but they were very little 
acquainted with the fcope and genius of the facred writers: 
They had fuch an appetite for vifion and myftery, that they 
found difficulty, darknefs,; allufion, and allegory, in the plaineft 
‘texts. Their language, like their fentiments, was ‘frequently 
harfh, obfeure, and vulgar. We are therefore inclined t6 
fuppofe, that a writer of tafte and judgment will not verituré 
to form his theological difcourfés on the model of the 
fathers. 

In the fecond fermon ‘his lordfhip ‘explains and: ilfuftrates 
thefe words of St. Paul: “* 1 fpeak as to wife men: judge ye 
awhat T fay.” Cor. x. 15. This declaration, he thinks, 
may be regarded as a ftanding precept’ to the minifters of the 
word, to fpeak as to wife men; and to the hearers’ of it, te 
ufe their beft faculties in judging of what they fay! 

In difcourfing on the former part -of the text he obferves: 

* that we learn from the apoftle’ to frame ovt anfwers: and 
apologies to inquifitive men, on the great eftablithe® trinthis of 
natural and revealed religion; to affert the expediency of dit 
vine revelation, from the acknowledged wéaknéfs’ and cor- 
ruption of human nature), and from the iméral’ attributes of 
the Deity; te illuftrate the oeconomy of Ged’s difpenfations 
to'mankind by arguments, taken from the oétonomy itfelf3 
to reafon with reverence on the ‘nature of thofe difpenfations, 
to fhew ‘what their genéral fcope‘and purpofe is ; show perfect 
an agreement there 1s between them, and ‘how’ divinely they 
‘are made to depend on each other. . 2. Wife mén dd hot ex’ 
pect to have all difficulties in a divine ‘fy fterm clearéd wp; and 
every minute queftion, which may be raifed abéut it; anfWwered 
{for’ this, God himfelf, the author and finifier of it, “éan ortly 
perform, and much 4/ than this is abundantly ficient for 
our purpofe) but all they defire is, to fee“the ‘feveral parts of 
it fo far cleared up, and’ made confiftenf with- each other, 
and, upon the whole, to difcover fueh evident marks of a fu-~ 
perior witdom; power and gooduefs, in the frame and texture 
of it, as fiay convince them, that it ‘is truly ‘divine, atid 
worthy of the Supreme Mind, ‘to whom we aferibe it.’ 

In tHaftrating the latrer part'of thé text, the authot fhews, 
that much more is required to ‘make a good judge, than-a 
good fpeaker ; that the former muft be endowed with a very 
confiderable fhare of knowledge, patience, impartiality, and 
iategrity, before he is qualified to pafs a final judgment on 
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what is advanced on fo moimentous a aele, &s that of the. 
Chriftian religion. 

Inthe ‘third difcourfe he aieies; feet’ Rom) # ii. 14, 15, the 
truth of” this’ general propofition, that? there is.a natural law, 
or rule of moral aftion, written in’ the hearts of men. His 
atguftents are, 1, the virtyous lives of fome heathens, doing 
by nature! ‘the work of the’ daw3 2. the foree of confeience: 
teftifymg their ‘knowledge of° fuch law's ‘and,’ laftly, their pri- 
vate atid judicial reafonings’ ‘among theinfelvés' *, referring ta 
the-confeffed authority of it. te 

‘ In this fine chain of argument, fays our author, we may 
obferve the. pecoliar art, by which ‘it is conddAed, and the 
advantage, refulting from fach condu& fo the main edncluficn. 
For’ ifthe atgument from works fhould feem“of lefs weight (as 
it pothbly ‘might, “after the apoftle’s own charge upon the 
heathén' world, and ‘in ‘that age of heathen corruption) yet 
the evidence arifing from conference, which was an appeal to 
every. man’s own breait,, could hardly be, refifted, Qr,, if 
con(cienge. could, be laid. afleep (as.it. might, be; by vice.and, ill 
habits) it, ‘was. impoffible they, could: deny the debates. among 
themielyes, -or, not fee: the indifference, iene’ matt needs: be 
drawn from them,’ 5!) 911 ©! 

| Here: itimayobe-atked,: to what. end was the Chriftian sey 
given, if:thete be a’ ptior Jaw of nature, ‘to which ‘men ate 
refponfitle, and by which they will ‘be! judg ed?) To" this 
queftion “he replies in the ext, difcourfe, by ‘ewi: frit, 
. that the Chrittian law, to ‘whatever ends, it ferveth, pre- 
fuppofes the. exiftence . of 2. ‘prior natural laws. by, which its 
prriephone mutt be tried and” “examined, and which . is. there- 

ore neceflary to the fupport of the Chriftian, as of any other 
revealed'faws® Secondly, *hat°the fappofitien of ‘fuch natural 
lawano! way dimisifhes! the hénowr of tle Chriftian law; as it 
ferves to many important moral ufes, oveF ‘and above rhole, to 
which the Jaw of: nature ferves 3° and that: farther, it\is of 
the moft abfolute: mecefity td’ the accémplifhaient of its ‘own 
great, purpofes. the redemption, of, .the world, which the-law of 
patpre, could not.effed, and which, the, divine, wifdom ordained 
Should only be-efeAedi through. Jefus Chri. . Lafily, that the 
benefits of the pofpel inftitution:may, mutt, im fome meafire, 
extend to all the fons of Adams as well as:to thofe;- who are 
"more efpecially enlightened “by the Ciiltian faith ; that all 
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moankind have. an intereft in the gofpel,, though we Chriftians 
are firft and principally indebted to it.’ 

In the ffib difcourfe his lordthip confiders.the penalties, or 
the-pernicicus confequences-attending the violation of the Jaw 
of nature, and.,the. law. of chriftianity., In the fixth, he 
proves, that all/demands of. greater evidence, than. what, we 
already have,, forthe, truth of Cheiftianizy, are impertinent, 
prefumpruoys, and, unwarrantable... In.the jevenib, he fhews, 
how. religion and. civil, juftice have been. perverted by. the 
lufts of mankind, and made the inftruments. of cruelty and 
contention, 

Sermon the eighth is an elucidation of this paflage: ‘+ The 
end of, the commandment is charity, out of a pure heart,. and 
of a, good. confejence, and. of faith unfeigned,” a Tim. i. 54 
St. Paul, in. the preceding verfe, warns ,Timothy againit 
‘¢ piving heed,to. fables and endlefs genealogies ;” our. author 
therefore explains the text in this. manner ; 


« But if ye muft needs deal in the’ way of mythology and 
genealogy, K Will tell you how ye may employ your ingenuity 
¥6 more advantage. Take coriftian charity, for your theme 
mythologize thatcapital grace of your profeffion ; or; dédace 
the parentage of 1 it, according to the fteps, which’ [will ‘poine 
pvt to you,» For itfprings jimmediately out of aipure heart ; 
whi¢hy. ifelf,.is derived from a good cen{cience); .as, that, again, 
}s the genuine nffspAaNg or emanation of faith unfeigned... In 
this way, ye may gratify your mythologic or genealogical vein, 
innocently _ and ulefully; for ye may learn yourfelves, and 
teath others, ‘how. to acquire and perfeét that charaéter, which 


js the great’ abject of y' ur religion, and ‘the end of the come 
sanG aia 6s os 


The ninth difcourfe iluftrates. this excellent sdmaniisien, «i in 
St, Paul’s epiitle to the Romans; ** In honour preferving one 
anather.” chs xik 10, 

On this occafion his, lordthip gives us the following charace 
teriftics of trye and. fale, pplitencls. 


‘'Prue'pdlitenefs is modeft, unpretending, and generous. It 
appears as little as: may be; and}® when it does a courtefy, 

would willingly conceal it. It chufesfilently 'to forego its own 
claims, not officioufly to withdraw. them: Jt engages a man 
to .ptefer his neighbour to himfelf, beeaufe he reatly efteems 
him ;, becaufe he.is tender of his reputation ; becaufe he thiaks 
jt more manly, more Chriftian, to defcend a little himéelf, than 
to degrade another.—lt refpedts, ina word, the credit and efti- 
mation of his neighbour. 
‘'¢ The mimic of this amiable virtue, fal/e politene/s, is, on the 
pther hand, ambitious, fervile, timorous. It affects popularity ¢ 
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is follicitous to pleafe, and to be: taken:notice of. The man of 
this character does not offer, but obtrude,. his civilities: becaufe 
he would merit by this afliduity 5becanfe, in defpair of winning 
regard by any worthier qualities, he would be fure to make the 
moit of this; and, laftly, becaufe ‘ofall things he would dread, 
by the omiffion of any pun@tilidus obfeFyance, to give offence.— 
In a word, ‘this fort of politenefsy ré{peas, for its immediate ob- 
jet, the favour and confideration’of oti? neighbour, 

The fubje&t.of the tenth férmon is our Saviour’s reply te 
St. Péter. John xiii, 8. 6 If 1 wafti' thed not,’ thou halt no 
part with me.” sithecmm tre — 

Jefus condefcended to wath the feet of his difciples ; a mi- 
niftry véry common in the Eaft; ‘and uftally performed ty 
fervants, in difcharge of their daty towards’ théir mafters ; or 
- by infériors, at Jeaft, in teftimiony of refpe& towards their fu- 
petiors, He meant it'as a téffon of humility and condefcenfion 
to his’ diftiples. But our‘ author fuppofes, that by this ce- 
remony, he likewife more particularly defigned to fignify the 
efficacy and value of -his own’ precious blood,, by. which “alone 
they, and all mankind, were to have all their fins purged and 
wathed away for ever. | | 

It may be objected, that our Saviour explains ‘his own pur- 
pofe very differently. The biffiop’ replies :'* that thefe em- 
biematic aftions were generally fignificative of moré> thing's 
thai one; that the manner of Jefis*was, on other otcafions, 
to enforce that inftruftion, which was not the ‘primary ‘one 
in his intention; that he conveyed information to his difciptes, 
as they were able to bear it; and that hélefPit’to the Holy 
Ghoft, whole peculiar province. Jt. was, to, illuminate their 
minds in due time; to reveal all that had been obfcurely 
intimated, and to open the full meaning: of ‘his difcouffes 
and aétions, as well as to “bring ‘them “alto ‘their réniém- 
brance.’ er so dele 

That our Saviour fpoke of a {piritual purification is implied 
in what he fays, ver. 10. ** Ye are clean, ‘but not all.” Yet 
thefe words, at the fame time, réprefent’ rhe” eleven difciples 
as already clean, antecedently to the fhedding of his bloed. 
The cleannefs therefore, which he:means in this place, feems 
to confit only in that integrity of heart, which ‘was neceflary 
to make them worthy apoftles and preachers “of the gofpel. 
This ceremony, confidered only as a Jeffon of humility ‘and 
Chriftian charity, very properly introduces the new command- 
inent, which he folemnly and ‘emphatically recommended to 
their attention immediately after. | 

But his lordfhip, who confiders this tranfaflion as an em- 
tiem of a proper and real propitiation by the blood of 
Chrift, has fupported his opinion in an able manner, 
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The fubje& of the next difcourfe is this very difficult paf- 
fage, Mar. ix. 49. ** Every one fhall be falted with fire, and 
every facrifice fhall be falted with falt.” Of thefe words his 
lordfhip propofes two interpretations, which he fubmits to the 
judgment of his readers. In the firft he fuppofes, that they 
refer to the eternity of future punifhments: As if our Lord 
had faid: * Such as are worthy to be caft into hell-fire hall 
be /alted, or preferved from wafting (fait being the known em- 
blem of incorruption, and thence of perpetuity) by the very 
fire itfelf, And [you may eafily conceive bow this fhall be, 
for] every facrifice, the fleflf of every animal to be cffered up 
to God in your Jewifh facrifices, is kept found, and fit for ufe, 
by being (as the law direés in that cafe) falted with falt, * Juft 
fo, the fire.itfelf fhall a@ on thefe vi&tims of the divine ju 
tice; like falt, fprinkled on your legal victims, it fhall preferve 
the offenders entire, and in a perpetual capacity of fubfifting to 
that ufe, to. which they are deftined.’ 

‘If fuch, continues this learned writer, be the fenfe of the 
words, they contain the fulleft and moft decifive proof of that 
tremendous doétrine, the eternity of future punifhments, which 
is anywhere, to be met with in the fcripture,” 

We, are far from thinking, that this text is a decifive proof 
of that tremendous doétrine. _ His lordfhip is very fenfible of 
its invalidity; for the foregoing remark amounts only to this 
aflertion ;, ‘* If it,be a proof, it is a decifive proof.” And he 
obferves; very joftly, that in this way of explaining thele 
words; tit will be difficult to fhew their coherence with the 
fubfequent, yerfe, though they admit an application to the 
foregoing. 

* In the fecond interpretation, he explains the fire, mentioned 
in the,text, of the fire, of affliction ; as if our Lord had fgid : 
«s Every true chriftian, who is confecrated to my fervice, and 
would efcape the puniihment by fire in the world to come, 
fhall be falted with fire, in. the prefent world: that is, fhall be 
tried with fufferings of one kind or other, can only expeé& to 
be continued: in a found and uncorrupt ftate by afflictions, 
which. muft fearch, cleanfe, and purify your lives and minds, 
juft as fire does thofe bodies, which it refines by confuming all 
the drofs and refufe contained in them,” &c. This, he thinks, 
is an, eafy,, elegant, and ufeful fenfe; perfeftly agreeable to 
what praceeds and follows the text. 

Before we quit this fubjegt, we may obferve, that Macknight 
has fuggefted a third interpretation to this purpofe: ** Every 
one fhall.be falted for.* the fire of God’s altar; falted by you, 





 ¥ Mig in the dative cafe: as mug: rngenera, referved for the fire, 
2 Pet, lil. 7. 
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my apofiles, with piety, in order to be offered to God, &c. 
The reader, he fays, will have no doubt of the meaning of 
the paflage, when he confiders, that our Lord is not giving a 
reafon for the unquenchablenefs of hell-fire, as is commonly 
fuppofed ; but a reafon why his apoftles fhould cut off their 
hands, and pluck out their eyes, if thefe ‘members proved the 
oceafion of fin,. either to themfelves or others. This, he 
thinks, is plain from the claufe that’ follows: “* If the fale 
have loft his faltnefs,” if you ‘who-are the falt of the earth, 
and. whofe office it is to falt others, have Joft your faltnefs, 
that is, your grace and goodnefs, ‘wherewith will you fea- 
fon. it ?? * Have falt inyourfelves, ‘and have peace one with 
another, >We muft iconfefs, however, that we are not per- 
feaily fatisfied with any of thefe expofitions. Probably there is 
fome error, or interpolation in the text. , 

In the twelfth fermon his lordthip expofes the abfurdity of 
felf-congeit, from \thid plain, but inftruétive aphotifin : és ir a 
man. thinketh himelf to: be fomething, when fre is nothing, he 
deceiveth himfelf.”? Gab. vi. 3. 

‘The laft difcourf' is an apology for our reformers, in dppo- 
fition to thofe, who. fuppofe, that oar theological knowledge 
as much farpaffes thatof our forefathers’ at the Reformation, 
as their knowledge did the thick and grofs igdorance Of the 
monkifh ages.) >) 

Fhe author’s arguments are to this effet’: 


¢ ‘Ehat our reformers had only to ‘confult the Scriptures: fora a 
juft idea of the Chriftian religion—that_ they were likely enough 
to underftand thofe Scriptures, being invited, or rather impelied 
to the. ftudy of: them, by the moft a¢tive principles of human 
nature—that they could not but underftand thofe Scriptures in 
all'the more important points of do@trine, which they had fo 
much time and occafion to confider; and which’ there wanted 
no more than a common fkill in the dangoage ‘of f{eripture to 
underftand—And that, laftly, they could not have underftood 
thofé-points better, than they did, even with all ouriséal. or 
fancied fkill in philofophy, becaafe, 3 in truth, philofophy dis not 
applicable to thofe points, being matters of pure. revelation, 
and not fufceptible of any additional clearnefs from the.exeriion 
of our. beft faculties, however improved.’ 


Here'we beg leave.to obferve, that though ‘¢ our reformers 
might confult the fcriptures for a juft>idea of the Chriftian 
religion,” it does not follow, that they-were qualified to un- 
derftand them, .according to their true fenfe and import. 

The right interpretation of the Scriptures is attended with 
innumerable difficulties. A perfon, who purpofes to go to 
the jountain-head, and form a proper notion of the do@rines 
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they contain, muft be: perfectly tkilled im the Hebrew and” 
Greek languages, in all the figures andidioms of the oriental’ 
ftyle. He muft be acquainted withthe faéts,’ cerémonies, 
cuftoms, controverfies, errors, and herefies, to’ which the fa-" 
cred writers allude. He, mouft confider their views and argu- 
ments, and examine the context and conneétion of every obS 
fcure paflage. He muft diftinguifl thofe difcourfes, whith 
were addrefied to particular perfons, from thofe, which are aj)-'’ 
plicable to all mankind. . He -muft entertain worthy notions’ 
of the Supreme Being, and purfue the dictates of impafrtial’ 
reafon, without regard to any creed, or human fyftem, of | 
divinity. ~ In fhort, :he..muft inveftigate thé gernine doe- 
trines of chriftianity, with critical fagacity, and: manly free" 
dom. : 

Our reformers were pious and learnethmen; but they Ta- 
boured under many difadvantages. Printing-was’ then in its - 
infancy. Books, proper fora critical ftudy'of the feriptures, 
were fcarce and expenfive.. The Coniplaténfian, ‘which’ Was 
the fitft edition of the New Teftament,. was begun ‘in the 
year 1514, and. publithed in 1522, Erafmus’s edition; in 
Greek and Latin, with annotations, was) publifhed in 1516. 
That. of Aldus, j in Greek, inugaS* 5 and that of Robert Ste- 
phens,.i in Greek, in 0546. 

Luther began to preach againft the abufe of indulgences 
in 1517, which introduced the Reformation. He wrote nod 
regular comment on the New Teltament 5, but ‘only on. fome 
partieular patts. 

Calvin wrote fome commentaries on. the evangelilts, &e. 
But, as father Simon obferves +, ‘* he. was. nof “tufficienitly 
{killed i in the Greek ; and; therefore he contented *himfelf with 
adjufting the tranilationsiof Otliers, tovhis own ideas.” 

In a fhort, time the Reformation made 4 confidérable pro- 
grels in, England. . ‘The Articles; commonly called | king Ed. 
ward’s, Atticles, were drawn up by Cranmer and his affiftants, 
and publifhed by regal authority, ‘in'issz ft. This then is 
about the meridian of the Reformation. 

At this’period our reformers had no commentators of theit 
own commnion, of any reputation, but Luther and Calvin. 
Beza’s firft edition of the New Teftament, with notes, was 
pudlifhedtin 1556. Butchis Kirger annotations did not appear 
till the yaar #562. And theréfore the whole catalogue of exe 





+ ——* | 


nl See an account of the v various editions Phi the New Fettanieit, 
publithed between the year 1514, and 1546, inthe Crit Revofor 
july 1776. 
t Crit. Hike vol. ii. cap. 25. 
¢ With alterations in 1562, and 157%. 
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pofitors, befides thofe we have already mentioned, were thé 
fathers, the fchool-men, and popith writers; few of whom, 
it is prefumed, were calculated to infpire the reader with juft 
and rational! notions of Chriftianity. 

If we look into the theological produ@iions of fome of our 
reformers, we find them involved in all the perplexities of the 
fcholaftic divinity, or the myfteries of Calvinifm ; plunged in 
the depths of predeftination, election, reprobaticn, imputed 
righteoufnefs, irrefiftible grace, and hereditary, guilt 5 waver- 
ing from fide to fide; fenfible of the errors of popery, on the 
one hand, and the abfurdities of Calvinifm on the other ; yet 
timorous and irrefolute, afraid to adopt any other fenti- 
ments, though evidently more agreeable to reafon and common 
fenfe. 

If, in the prefent age, the genuine doctrines of Chriftianity 
are not much better underftood, than they were at the Re- 
formation, the labour of innumerable writers of the greateft 
penetration and learning, in the laft and the prefent century, 
has been fpent in. vain. All their elaborate editions. of the 
{criptures,, their polyglots, their di€tionaries of the Old and 
New Teftament, . their concordances, harmonies, collations, 
paraphrafes, tranflations, and commentaries, are, in fome 
meafure, a ufelefs incumbrance in the republic of letters. 
But as this cannot be fuppofed, without the greateft abfur- 
dity, we muft explode the idea fuggefted by an author, whom 
his lordfhip has quoted with approbation ; that ** the New 
Teftament was as perfpicuous to thofe, who firlt perufed it, 
after the rejection of the papal yoke, as it can be to us 
qftv> OF as it can be to our pofterity in the f/tieth ge- 
neration.’ 

To thefe ditcourfes the author has annexed a differtation, 
or cOmmentary on that remarkable part of the gofpel hiftory, 
‘in-which Jefus is reprefented, as driving tie buyers and fellers 
out of the temple. 

In this difquiftion he confiders the fact, as a prophetic 
ation, or a piece of fcenery, under the cover of which Chrift 
propofed, in the manner of the eaftern fages, and efpecially 
of the Jewith prophets, to convey fome momentous inform- 
ation to them, and to imprefs it with much force and energy 
on their minds. That it was taken in this light by the very 
perfons, on whom this feeming outrage was committed, 
may, he thinks, be reafonably prefumed, fince they make no 
refiftance to it, nor complain of any injury done them 
by it. 

‘ In what manner, fays his lordfhip, does he declare this pur- 
pofe? Why, he makes a fcourge of {mall cords, and, by the 
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Senasleatesinn, ation of driving this. profane. company out of the 
temple, fhews that he is come to break down that partition- 
wall, which feparated the Gentile and the Jewith worhhippers, 
to vindicate the defpifed Heathen from the infults offered to 
them, and to lay open the means of falvation to all people. 
He began to caft out them that Jotd therein and them ibat bought, 
Saying to them, It is, qwritten, ray boufe foall be called a boufe, of 
prayer for all the Gentiles... “The action, we fee, is nfed as ex- 
preflive of his defiigns and‘his -defign is clearly afccrtained, by 
applying to\himfelf the exprefs words of Haiah. The whoie is, 
then, a prophetic information, by way of action, of the gppius 
of Chritisastys which «was. to extend its benefits even ¢o the 
Gentiles. 

* Lhave before acknowledged, that..a Secondary purpose: of 
this tranfaction might be, to give the Jews to underitand, bow 

culpable they had been in permitting even a lawfy) traffic to be 
carried on incany part of their temple. Fort avas. ufual. with 
Jefus to accomplith feyeral ends by the fame aét, and even to 
lay the greateft apparent firefs on that énd, which was not firft 
in his intention ; of which fome ‘examples ‘may hereafter be 
given. Bat-the primary defign of this a (and but for the 
fake-of which it would not Have been undertaken) I {uppofe, 
was,it0 point out the,diffufive nature. and influence of his {pie 
ritual kipgdom.’ .. ; 


To thefe defigns, which the author fuppofes our Saviour 
had in view, we may.add another, which feems not lefs pro- 
bable than the foregoing ; viZ. an intimation, that he was 
come to abolifh all rites,, ceremonies, and facrifices of the le- 
vitical law, and to convert the houfe of God into a houfe of 
prayer, for all nations, without diftinGion, 

By thefe extracts the reader will perceive, that our excellent 
author has imitated the generous care and pains of the good 
houfeholder, in providing things new. and old; the latter for 
the benefit of the lef$ “intelligent; the former for the grati- 
fication of thé learned and inqitituive reader, 
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Viaggiana: or, detached Remarks on the Buildings, Pidures, 


Statues, Infcriptions, &c, of anctent and modern Rome. vo. 
3s. Rivington, 


HERE are few readers whofe curiofity.is not excited» by 

am account» ofi:thes antiquities of sancient Rome, which, 
though elready deferibed: by many travellers; may yet. afford 
new pleafure ta 4 fufceptible imagination, from the various 
lights in which it is poffible to exhibit them. An attempt 
tawards prod ducing more vivid imprefions of thofe objeds, is 
the defign..of this volume, The fislt venerable piles with 
which 
























32 Viaggiana. 
which the author prefents us -are, St. Peter’s, the Vaticaay 
cattle of St. Angelo, Pamphili palace, and the Palatine hill ; 
after which we meet with the followlug account of the am- 
phitheatre of Vefpafian. 


‘ The amphitheatre, built By Vefpafian, is one of the fineft 
and mioft perfect remains of Romen magnificence. It was 
firuated near the coloffal ftatue of Nero, and mot far from the 
refidence of the emperor. “It is five hundred and fifty feet long, 
four hundred and feventy broad, and one hundred and fixty 
high, fafficient to contain eighty thoufand people feated, and 
twenty thoufand ftanding. The orders oF arctenaiinte that 
adorn this buiiding are Doric, lonic, Corinthian, and Com- 
pofite; the ftore with which it is built is ‘the fame that was 
ufed in many of the ancient edifices of Rome, an incruftation 
of the aqua Albunea, between Rome and Tivoli, It is remark- 
able that this water depofits its ftony particles fo fait, and ia 
fuch quantities, as to choke up its own channel. ; 

: The entrance to the amphitheatre is by eighty arcades, . 
feventy-fix of which were for the people, two for the ‘gladi- 
ators, and the wild beafls, and two for the emperor and’ his 
Juite, who came all the way under cover from the royal apart- 
ments. The wild beafts were not, as has been imagined,’ in 
this amphitheatre kept in dens under the arena, but were regu- 
jariy brought from places fet apart for them, called vivaria, 
‘The vivaria of Domitian are ftill to be feen. By the'great free~ 
dom of ingrefs and egrefs, the many thoufauds: that were’ pre- 
fent at the amphitheatre came in, and went out, with as much 
eafe and convenience as fo many hundreds: the different ranks 


knew their proper places, and took them without the leaft ‘¢on- 
fufion.’ , 


— ““"Thefe curiofities are fucceeded by a defcription of the 
arches of Conftantine and Titus, the Via Sacra and Forum, 
and the public prifon, ‘The latter of thefe is thus deferibed. 


‘ The firft obje& of note that prefents itfelf to. your view 
after you are pafied the arch of Septimius, is the prifon, which 
“wads built by Tullus Hoftilius, and enlarged afterwards by Ancus 
‘Martius, called H Carcere Mamertina,.. The mof horrid, part 
of it, and the moft ancient, is a dungeon, to which you de- 
‘feend a few fteps,. that feems to be built for eternity, Thewalls 
aré exceedingly folid, aod are made to flope inwards, pyrami- 
vdically, whilft the roofs; left nearly flaty:in order to count*r 
balance the lateral preffare. One can fcaree-help objerving, 
that itis in great meafure .on this. very principje that we are 
indebted to fr Chriftopner Wren for the. cupola at St,.Paul’s. 
Now the firft was ereéted in the time of the kings... It isin this 
prifon that they fhow the mark of St. Peter’s-head againft the 
wall, and the miraculous fowntatn that fprung up for the bap- 

tilm of the prifoners, Jt is to this alfo that Juvenal alludes 
in 
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in -his third fatires And Sallut in shis confpiracy of Ca- 
tiline.’ > o8¢ Seas. . ots | 

~ We are next~infroifdéed to the temple of Jopiter Tonans, 
the Tarpeian Rock, and the Capitol. “In the atcount of the 
laft of: thofe.articles, we.meet.with a remark which affords a 
ftrong prefumption of the-Roman cruelty, that has never becn 
noticed by any of their.writers. 

ss Cc en PS eee 
‘ Thefites of the buildings on the Capitol, of which there 
are no \veftiges remaining, have been the fubjeét of mtich ‘con- 
troverfy to the antiquarians. The two confiderable ones were 
the temple,of Jupiter Feretrias, and of Jupiter Capitolinuts ; 
but.on which of the two fummits of the Capitoline hill each 
flood, it a much difputed queftion: The ancients, however, 
both in profe and:poetry, feem to join the Capitol and the Tar- 
peian very often together, and on the other hand the Capitol 
has been faid pofitively to ftand on thé oppofite mount, now 
known by the name of the church Araceli, that is built on it. 
In the plain,. between thefe fummits into which the Capitoline 
hill is ftill divided; ftands the famous ftatue of Marcus Aurelius. 
It is-copper,.and of courfe hollow. ‘This is an advantage that 
bronze Baume: have oyer thofe that are made of ftone or marble, 
that. you are at liber:y to make the legs fubftantial, the body 
light ; whereas the contrary obtains in the others ; for marble 
bodies muft be fupported. As to the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, we know little of it, but by tradition, which is a kind 
‘of information. not the moft to. be depended on in matters of 
art, . The firt, which Targuin erected, was burnt down in, the 
civil wars. The fecond, built by Scyllaj fell in the Vitellian 
fedition. Vefpafian faw his compleated, and died ; which alfo 
drew after it the deftruction of the Capiw), for it was burnt im- 
mediately upon the death ofthe emperor. Domitian built a 
foutth... The gilding of this temple, in the days of Plutarch, 
was efteemed at two million anda half of our money. Gild- 
ing itideed in thofe days was plating, which may account for 
the’ enormity of a-fum expended in one fingle article of orna- 
ment; about an @ighth of the whole expence of. St. Peter’s, a 
building mofe fpacious than any ancient ftructure, and the moft 
magnificent of all modern ones, of which the Capitol was little 
more than a third in length, and not one fourth in breadth, 
Under the porticos, and within the courts of the palace of the 
Curators, (Confetvatori) are prelerved fragments of Coloffal 
fRiatees, fartophagi, and bas reliefs of curious hiftory. There 
are alfo Egyptian ftatues, of which the charaCler is varied ac- 
cording-to the age that produced them: the firft and nioft an- 
cient approathes*nearly in form to the Chinefe-; the figures of 
this kkind*have {mall eyes, and: diminutive features. The fecond 
refembles ‘that of.'the Moors:in ‘their large fall eye, thick lip, 
and flat-nofe. The third, afer the Alexandrian conquetft, 1s 
Vou. XLIII. Fan. 1777, D Gre- 
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Grecian. Jt is remarkable, that the moft unfeemly character 
exhibits the greateft knowledge of the art, and is fcrupuloafly 
exact in proportion. This nicety extends alfo to the animals of 
Egyptian fculpture, {pecimens. of which are to be feen in va- 
riety through ancient Rome Adrian feems to have enriched 
his Capitol with great abundance of the arts of Egypt, and to 
have paid particular attention to their merit. This prince, in 
his progrefs through foreign countries, made coliections of 
their feveral curiofities, and brought home what was peculiar 
toeach. The ftatues of the captive kings that are to be feen in 
this place exhibit a ftriking inftance of Roman cruelty, I mean 
in their want of hands and arms; there are: two of them, one 
of which is without the former, the other the latter.. It fhould 
appear from thefe teftimonies, that {peak too plainly to be mif-- 
taken, that the cuflom was, however cruel, and unworthy of a 
great people, to maim the prinefpal captives in a great triumph, 
in order to increafe their humiliation, by rendering them totally 
helplefs. This is tootrue ; neither can it with the leaft fhadow 
of probability be objeéted, that the ftatues alluded to are frag- 
ments; fince it is manifeft, on infpeion only, that they are 
finifhed things, ‘and what the artiit intended they fhould be. 
For nothing can be elearer than that the one never had more 
than one arm, or the other more than one hand.’ 


A great number of other articles is afterwards defcribed, 
too tedious to enumerate, and for an account of which we refer 
our readers to the work, 





A General Hiftory of the Science and PraGice of Mufic, by Sir John 
Hawkins. Jn Five Volumes. 4to. 61.65. boards. (Continued 
from wol, xiii. p. 414.) ° Payne. 


N our laft Review we. gave an account of the Preliminary 
* Ditcourfe with which this ‘intelligent writer has introduced 
his work to the public, and: we now proceed to the examination 
of. the Hiftory. 

Sir John Hawkins fets out with regretting in an emphatical 
manner the irreparable lofs which the world has fuftained, as 
well in refpeét to the inventions as tranfaftions of men, by 
thofe great viciflitudes, whether natural or political, that fo- 
frequently involve the memorials of paft ages in impenetrable 
obfcurity. RefleGtions of this kind are: perhaps more ftrongly 
fuggefted by the hiftory of mufic, than by that of any other 
fubje&t. The evanefcent nature of found, with the impoffi- 
bility of tranfmitting an adequate reprefentation of its ex- 
tremely delicate and infinitely various inflexions, muft for ever 
render this curions part of. fcience particularly fufceptible of 
athe ravages of time, as well as thofe of barbarifm. To this 
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may be added, that on account of, the general unacquaintance 
of the learned with the principles of the art, fach writings of 
the ancients as, if preferved, might have at leaft conveyed a 
faint idea of their progrefs in mufical compofition, have been 
itrecoverably funk in oblivion, with many of the produétions 
of former times. To the total wreck of this fpecies of litera- 
ture, has been owing the difpute, fo much agitated by fome 
writers, refpecting the fuperiority of ancient and modern 
mufic; a conteft, we believe, concerning which thofe by 
whom it was fupported, were in general ill qualified to de- 
cide : and this opinion is confirmed by the author of the pre- 
fent work. 

Sit John Hawkins juftly obferves, there can be no doubt 
but that vocal mufic ‘is more ancient than inftrumental, fince 
mankind were endowed with voices before the invention of in- 
ftrumentss but the great queftion is, at what epoch a fyftem 
began to be formed ; a fubjeét which naturally leads. to an in- 
quiry into the time of the invention of inftruments, Ia pur- 
fuing this curious fubjeé&t our author recites. with great exact- 
nefs the accounts delivered by different writers of the invention 
and form of the various kinds of lyre, with thofe of the 
plectrum and pipe; of which reprefentations are given in 
plates, 

‘In the three fucceeding chapters of the work, the author 
inveitigates the various fyftems of ancient mufic, fo far as can 
be colleéted from the fcattered information which is to be 
found on the fubjeét. As this inquiry could not be rendered 
intelligible to our. readers without the affiftance of diagrams, 
we thall only obferve, that the fyftems inveftigated. are thofe 
of Terpander, Philolaus, and Pythagoras, After thefe we 
are. prefented with the Se€tio Canonis of Euclid, allowed by 
the moft eminent writers to have been'the firft effay towards 
a determination of the ratios by the’ fuppofed divifion of a 
chord; and with an account of the feveral genera, equally 
difting&t and fcientific. Next follows an inveftigation of the 
ratios of the diapente, diateflaron, and the various other’ mu- 
fical intervals, which is fucceeded by an account of the fpe- 
cies or colours of the feveral genera; and this by an inquiry 
into the doctrine of the modes, moods, or tones. 

The biographical part of the work’ commences with an ac~ 
count of Pythagoras, who feems to be juftly confidered as the 
father of mufic ; in treating of whom, Sir John Hawkins de- 
livers the fentiments of different writers refpefing the mufic 
of the fpheres ; a dof&rine which, though not demonitrable 
to the fenfes, is however poetical and fublime. We are next 
entertained with an-account of Ariftexenus, with that of the 
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Aeveral, Greek muficians, whofe. writings have been publithed 
vuby: Metbomius and other editors; .for which. we refer our 
readers to ithe) work»; as dikewile. for the curious queftion, 
whether the ancients bad: mufic in confonance. 

Aftefan “inquiry into ‘the ftate of mufic in the earlier ages 
of the world, and after’ tracing the ancient: fyftem from 
its rudiments to the perfeftion it ‘attained abour the end’ of 
the third, century, our author ‘proceeds ’to”relate the fubfe- 
quent improvements in the art; and points out who thofe 
were that by.their, ingenuity and labour eftablifhed the admir- 
able. fyftem, whichis. now, univerfally, adopted in all civilized 
hafions. : 

We fhallilay. before: -our readers an,,extraé..from this part 
of the work, where-the! hiftorian endeavours to afcertain the 
period’ at which mufie was firft introduced into the fervice of 
the’charch.' : ) 


of ®dtihas: already been \obferved, that the fcience of harmony 

‘was anciently afubjeft.of philofophical enquiry ; and it. is, ma- 
nifeft,: from the account herein, before given of them and, their 
writings, that the:Grecks treated it as.a fubjed&t, of very.abftract 
fpecolation, and that they neither attended to.the phyfcal_pro- 
iperties' of found, nor,concerned themfelyes. with «he practice 
of mufic,: whether vocal or.inftrumental,, , Ptolemy was one,.of 
the lait of the Greek harmonicians; and, from his time it may 
be obferved, that the cultivation of mufic became the care, of a 
fet of men, who, then at.leaft, made no, pretenfions to, the 
charaétér of philofophers.. . This. may be, accounted for. either 
‘by' theodecline of philofophy, about this :period, or. by the. not 
dmprobable! fuppofition, that the fubje& itfelf, was exhaufted, 
cand’that nothing remained - but an improvement in practice on 
‘that foundation which the ancient writers,. by their theory, had 
fo well: laid. (Bet whatever may have jbeen .the canfe, .it is 
¢ertain, that after theyeftablifhment-of Chriftianity, the culti- 
-vation of mufic became the concern.of the church: to this the 
Chriftians were probably: excited by the example of the Jews, 

among whom mufic made, a confiderable part of divine wor- 

fhip, and the countenance. given to.it in the writings of ,St. 

‘'Paal. Not is it to be wondered at by thofe. who coniider. the 
‘effets of mufic, itsinfluence on the pafiions, and its power to 
ipfpire fentiments of the mof devoct and affecting kind, if ic 

eafily found admittance into the worfhip of the primitive Chrif- 

tian: ‘as to ‘thé flate: ofic in the three, fir centuries, we are 
very much. at ‘a lofgs;:yet-it dhould feem from the information of 
St Auguftine, thatin his, time, it had, arrived at fome degree 

. Of perfection s: poflibly it had been cultivating, both .in,the 
Kaftern and Weftern empire, from the. fir. propagation of 
' Chriftianity. The great number of men who were drawn off 
from fecular purfuits by-their religious profeflion, amidft me 
fo 
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barbarifm of the times, thought themfelves laudably employed 
in the ftudy of a fcience which ‘was found to be fubtervient to 
religion : while fome were engaged in the oppufning heretical 
Opinions, others were taken up in compofing forms.of devotions, 
framing liturgies; and others in -adapting fuitable melodies to 
fuch pfalms and hymns. as had been received into the feryice, of 
the church, and which made a very confiderable part of the di- 
vine offices: all.which.is the more probable, as the progrefs of 
human learning was then in a great meafure at a itand. 2 

‘ But as the, introduétion of mufic into the fervite of the 
church feems to be 4 new era, it is neceflary to be a little more 
particular, and relate the opinions of the moft authentic writers, 
as well asto the reception it at firft met with, as its fubfequent 
progrefs among the converts to Chrittianity, Ifamang the ac- 
counts to be givenof thefe matters, fomesthould. carry the ap- 
pearance of improbability, or fhouldeven verge towards. she 
regions of fable, Iet it be remembered, that very little credit 
would be due to hiftory, were the writer to fupprefs every re- 
fation againft the credibility whereof there lay an objection. 
Hiftory does not propofe to tranfmit barely matters of realefact, 
or opinions abfolutely irrefragable; falfehood: and errors may 
very Inhocently be propagated, nay the general belief of: fal&- 
‘hood, or the 'exitlence of any efroneous Opinion, maybe eon- 
fidered as‘fatsy and thén it becomes the’ duiy-of an hiltorian. to 
relate them.’ Whoever is converfant with the ecclefiaftical hif- 
torrins muft allow that the fuperftition of fome, and ithe: ,en- 
-fhufiafm of others Of them, have fomewhat abated the reverence 
“due to their ‘teftimony. But notwithflandiog this, the characy 
ters of Eufebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, apd: Bvagrius, 
for veracity and good intelligence; ftand fo high inthe opinion 
OF “all fober and impartial men, that. i¢:is ampofizble to -with- 
hold ‘our affent from the far preater' part of what they have 
“written on this fubject. 

‘ The advocates for the high antiquity of church-mufic urge 
the authority of Saint Pael in its favour, who, in. his Kpiitle 
to the Ephefians, ‘chargés them 10° fpeak to themfelves in 
pfalms, and hymns, ‘and fpiritgal fongs, finging and: making 
melody in their hearts to the Lord; and who exhorts, the Co- 
dofians to teach ard admonifh ‘one another in pfalms, hymins, 
‘and fpiritual fongs: Cardinal Bona is one of: thefe ; and he 
{triples not to affert, on theauthority of thefe two paflages, 
that fongs and hymns were, from:the very eftablifhment.of the 
church, fong in the affemblies' of the faithful. jJohanges Da- 
“mafcenus goes’ farther’batk ; and relates; that at the funeral of 
the Biefled Virgin, which was celebrated at. Geihfemana, the 
“gpoftles, affited by angels, continued finging her requiem far 
thrée whole: dzys inceffantly. The fame author, {peeking of 
the ancient hymn called the Trifagion, dates its original from a 
gnifacle that yas performed in the time of Proclus, the arch- 
hithop: his account is, that the people of Conftantinople be- 
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ing terrified: with fome portentous figns that had appearedg. 
made folemn proceffions and applications to the Almighty. bes 
feeching him to avert the calamities that feemed to threaten 
their city, in the midi whereof a boy was caught from among 
them, and taken up to heaven; who, vpon his return, res 


lated, that he had been taught by angels to fing the hymn, 
in Greek. 


Avytog 6 Qsacy arysos syugosy aryios a avmtog, Ehencor nrttcs 
Holy God, holy and ftrong, holy and immortal, have mercy upon us. 


*¢ The-truth of this relation is queftioned by fome, who yet 
credit a vifion of St. Ignatius; of which Socrates, the eccle- 
fiaftical hiftorian, gives the following account: ‘ St. Ignatius, 
the third bifhop of Antioch, in Syria, after the apoftle Peter, 
who alfo-converfed familiarly with the apoitles, faw the blefled 
_— above finging hymns to the Sacred Trinity altercately, 

hich method of titging, fays the fame hiftorian, ignatius 
eailgh to his ‘church ; “and this, together with an account of the 
miracle which gave rife to it, was communicated to all the 
churches of the Eaft.”” Nicephorus, St. Chryfofiom, Amalarius, 
and fundry others, acquieice in this account of the origin of an- 
tiphonal finging: as do our countrymen, Hooker, Hammond, 
Beveridge, and Dr. Comber. 

‘ By the Apoftolical Conftitutions, faid to have been, if not 
compiled by the apoitles themfelves, at leaft collected by Cle- 
ment, a difciple of theirs, the order of divine worfhip is pre- 
fcribed ; wherein it is exprefly required, that after the reading 
the two ‘effons, one of the prefbyters fhould fing a pfalm or hymn 
of David; and that the people fhould join in finging at the 
end of ¢ach verfe. It would be too little to fay of this coileCtion, 
that the authority of it is doubted, fince it js agreed, that it 
did not appear in the world till the fourth century: and the 
opinions of authors are, that either it is fo interpolated as 
to deferve no credit, or that the whole of it is an abfolute 
forgery. 

« Hitherto, then, the high antiquity of church-mulic flands 
on no better a foundation than tradition, backed with written 
evidence of fuch a kind as to have fcarce a pretence to authen- 
ticity: there are, however, accounts to be met with among the 
wrirers of ecclefiaftical hiftory, that go near to fix it at ; about 
the middle of the fourth century.’ 


Having determined the commencement of mufic in the 
Chriftian worfhip, the hiftorian next mentions the particular 
perfons under whofe prote&ion it was cultivated with the 
greateft zeal and fuccefs. Thofe were, St. Bafil, St. Chry- 
foltom, and St. Ambrofe ; the latter of whom inftitated that 
method of finging, which from him has been denominated the 
Cantus Ambrofianus, or Ambrofian Chant. Sir John Haw- 
kins 
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kins obferves in refpe& of this name, that it appears not to 
have fpecified any determined feries of notes, but was only 
invented to exprefs in general a method of finging agreeable 
to fome rule prefcribed or taught by that father. It is how- 
ever fuppofed to have hada reference to the modes of the 
ancients, at lea{t to thofe -of Ptolemy, which our author has 
proved, in a preceding part of the Hiftory, to have been ex- 
actly coincident with the feven fpecices of the diapafon; though 
St. Ambrofe conceiving all above four to be fuperfluous, re- 
duced them to that number, in which he retained, but un- 
der other denominations, the Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and 
Myxolydian modes. The defign of the reverend patriarch, as 
our author farther remarks, was to introduce a kind of melody 
founded on the rules of art, and yet fo plain and fimple in its 
nature, that the whole congregation. might fing it, 

Among the improvements of mufic .fubfequent to this pe- 
riod, our auther mentions in terms of peculiar diftinfiiom thofe 
niade about the end of the fixth century, by St, Gregory the 
Great, the firft pope of that name; a man, as he juitly ob- 
ferves, not more remarkable for his virtues than for his learn- 
ang and profound fkill in the fcience of mufic, The firft'ims 
provement made by this venerable pontiff was the invention 
of that kind of notation by the Roman letters, which is ufed 
at the prefent time. But he is chiéfly celebrated for having 
encreafed the number of tones from four to eight, and for 
the inflitution of whats called the Gregorian Chant,, or plain 
fong.. Of the reformation which he effected in the mufic: of 
the church, our author has feleAed an account from Maim- 
bourg’s Hiftoire du Pontifical de St. Gregoire. 

Notwithftanding all the care of pope Gregory, the method 
of finging which he introduced into the churches, became 
in a fhort time extremely corrupt, as is clearly fhewn by our 
author, who has gréatly elucidated by his refearches this in- 
terefting part of mofical hiftory. It appears however, from 
the zeal almoft univerfally difcovered for the removal of thofe 
corruptions, in what. high efteem the choral fervice was then 
held in different nations of Europe, To confider and reform 
the ftate of it, was not cnly regarded by pope Adrian as. an 
object of great importance, but attracted likewife the peculiar 
attention of the emperorCharlemagne. “ft ought to be ob- 
ferved at the fame timé, that though fach a reformation of the 
chant as fhould render it more decent and folemn,, was bighly 
laudable, yet it was profecuted in thofe ages with a degree of 
attachment fuperior to what was difcovered for thofe parts of 
divine worfhip which were at leaft of equal importance. We 
have anqueftionabdle evidence that the monks of that time were 
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far more conf{picuous for their vocal abilities, than either learn« 
in, aeqbaifitance with the feriptures, or piety. 

“Sir John-Hawkins thinks it is highly probable, that from 
the timeof “its original inftirution, the cantus ecclefiafticus 
pervaded the whole of the’ fervice : it is ar leaft certain, he 
observes, that.after the final improvement of it by St. Gregory, 
all the,accounts of the Romith ritual, and the manner of ce- 
lebrating divine fervice in the Weftern church, lead to the be- 
lief that, “excepting the épiftles and ‘gofpels, and certain por- 
tions. of fcripture, with the paffional and martyrology, the 
whole ofthe fervics,.even.the prayers and, penitential offices, 
were fang. In confirmation’ of this: opinion the author pro- 
dices fuch’ éviderice, as’ difplays the preat extent of his re+ 
fearchés in the profecution of the fubjeét, which he has placed 
in fo perfpicvousia licht, by having not only recourfe to hif- 
torians; :ecclefiaftical writers, ‘and poets, but even to the au- 
thority of manufcripts. We fhall prefent our readers with’ the 
“following ‘account of, and ‘extraés from, a curious manufcript 
‘on ihis fubje&, which has been confulted by our author, 


“Dr. Wallis had once in his hands a manvfcript, which upon 
examination proved to be a Greek ritual; it had formerly been 
part of the famous library founded at Buda by Matthzus Cor- 
ujousy king, of, Hungary,,in 1485. Inagz2g the city,of Buda 
swasotaken by the Turks, and in 1686 retaken, after a long fiege, 
by the forces of the emperor Leopold. 
‘ A defcription of this manufcript, ‘and a’ general account of 
its contents is-extantin a letter of Dr. Wallis to fome perfon, 
- probably the owner of it, who feems to have referred to the doc- 
tor as being well killed in mufic ; the doétor’s opinion of it 
“may, be feen in, the; copy. of his letter inferted. at length at the 
-hottom) ofthe page,*,, It has lately been difcovered that the M5. 
abovementioned was the:property of Mr. Humfrey. Wanley,: as 
appears.by a letter:of histo Dr. Arthur Charlett, inferted alfo 
in the note, in which he offers to part with it to the univerfity 
of Oxford. It ‘is to be conjectured that the univerfity declined 
purchafing it, and that Mr, Wanley difpofed of it to the earl of 
Oxford, for in the printed Catalogue of the Harleian ma- 
BYES in the Britihh Mufeum, No. 1613, is the following 
article. ! , : 


- “- 





“| *..1 baye deen’ and curforily perufed that ancient Greek manu - 
feript. which is faid to have been found in Buda, at the taking of 
that place from the ‘Turks in the prefent war between the German 
emperor and the Turk, } sfbrart 

*s Itis-elegantly written in a fmall Greek hand, and is judged to 
be at leaft three hundred years.old. The form of the letter istmuch 
different from that of thofe which we now ufe, and not ealy to be 
read by thofe who are not acquainted with the Greek hand ufed in 

the manhulcripts of that age. — 
ted Jt 
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*« Codex chartaceus in §vo, ut ajunt, majori,- diverfis-ma- 
nibus fcriptus, et Grecorum more compactus ;. quem Dano. Hen- 
rico 


¥ 





« It bears, after the firft three leaves, this title Agyn cyy, Oto ayia 
rg mamatung Texme, which I take to intimate thus much: here bes 
gins, with the affiftance of the facred Deity, the patriarchal art; for 
I take menage then to fignify as much as’ pope or patriarch, which ig 
farther thus explained: axore¥ias Parrdueral ev Kovcavruvorals, TuvTEcas 
Tape TOY Kae Yarees ev—irnKoeevov sy avrn Toney Tarawyre xasrewv. “That is, 
the order of fervices in Conftantinople compofed by poets, fuch as 
from time to time have been there found, as well ancient as modern ; 
fo that it feems to be’apande& or general collection of all the mu- 
fical church-fervices there ufed, as well the more ancient, a$ thofe 
which were then more modern; after which it thus follows: ay» 
eenn @nprond bee Hat ab TaT wv povees, beginning with the mufical notes and 
their founds. 

«¢ After which title we have accordingly for about five leaves, ‘an 
account of the mufical notes then in ufe, their figures, names, and 
fignifications ; without which the reft of the book would not be 
intelligible, and even as it is, it will require fome fagacity and ftudy 
to find out the full import of it, and to be able to compare it with 

our modern mufic, 

“© The reft of the book confifts of anthems, church-fervices for 
particular times, and other compofitions, according to the mufic of 
‘that age, near a thoufand I guefs of one fort or other, or perhaps 
more. 

2066 "The whole’confiftts of four hundred and ‘thirteen. leaves; ¢lofe 
written on both fides:in a {mall Greek hand, in the fhape or form of 
what we would now call a very large octavo, on a fort of thick paper 
ufed. im the eaftern.countries at that time. 
off There.is for the moft; part about. twenty-eight lines.in each 
page, that is fourteen lines of Greek text, according to which it is 
to be fung ; not fuch as thofe which we now ule, nor like thofe of 
the more ancient Greeks, which they calied of which 
Meibomius gives us a large account out of Alypius, But a'new 
fort of notés, later than thofe of the ancient Greeks, but before 
thofe of Guido Aretinus, which we now ufe; and commonly two 
or three. compofitions in one leaf, with the author’s name for the 
moft. parts 

<¢ I do not find in it any footieps of what is now common in our 
prefent mufic; 1 mean compofitions, in two, three, four, or more 
parts; all thefe, for ought I find, being only fingle compofitions. 

* That which renders it moft valuable is this; we have of the 
more ancient Greek mujiicians feven publifhed by Marcus Meibo- 
mius in the year 1652, Ariftoxenus, Euclid, Nicomachus, Alypius, 
Gaudentius, Bacchius, and Ariftides Quintilianus, before that of 
Martianus Capella in Latin. I have fince publithed Ptolemy's Har- 
monics in the year 1682, qnd I have now caufed to be printed Por- 
phyry’s Commentary on Ptolemy and Bryennius, which are both 
finithed fome while fince, and they will thereby come abroad as foon 
as fome other things are finifhed which are to bear them company. 
All thefe, except Martianus Capella, in Greek and Latin, and thele 
are thought to be all the Greek muficians now extant. 

‘s But all thofe concern only the theoretical: part of mufic; of 
the practica] part of it, that is, mufical compofitions-of a 
reeks, 
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rico Worflejo in Terra Sanéta peregrinanti dono dedet Notara 
(Notaga an Notagioc;) tanc Metropolita Cefarienfis ; qui exinde, 
de mortuo doétifimo fuo avunculo, faétus eft Patriarcha Hiero- 
folymitanus ; adhuc, ni fallor, fuperites, [n ilio habentur varia 
Ecclehza Grece Officia, Cantica, &c. Greece deferipta, No- 
tulifg; Gracis Muficalibusinfgnita. Non iis dico, quz prifcig 
feculis apud Ethnicos Poetas et Philcfophos in ufu- fuerunt 





ty 


Greeks, it hath been thought till that, there was not one extant at 
this day, whereby we have been at a lofs what kind of compofitions 
theirs were, and how theirs did agree or dilagree with what we 
now have, and it is a furprize to light at once upon fo many of 
them. 

“ 'Tis true that all thofe are more modern than thofe of Ari- 
ftoxénus, Euclid, Nicomachus, and others of the more ancient 
Greeks, being all fince the times of Chrijtianity, and fuch as were 
ufed in the Greek church of Conftantinople: but they are much 
more ancient than any were thought to be extant. 

Your’s 
JOHN WALLIs.” 
* Copy of Mr. Wanley’s letter to Dr, Charlett. 
« Honoured Sir, London, June 13, 1698. 


*¢ I cannot forbear fending you word of the good fortune I have 
Jately had to compafs a Greek manufcript, which contains the art 
of-finging, with the names, powers, and charatters of their mufical 
notes, in great variety. Anda collection of anthems, hymns, &c. 
4et to their mufick by the beft matters of Conftantinople, as intended 
and ufled to be fung in their churches upon all the chief feltivals of 
the year. It has lkewife the mutical part of their. common jiturgy 
with the notes; and both thefe, not only of the Jater mufic of the 
faid mafters, but very often the more ancient too, used before their 
times. Themames of thefe matters prefixed totheir compositions, are 
about threefcore in number, fome of which I here fet down: [Here 
follows a long lift of Greek names, which it is, needle{s to inferts as 
the MS. 4s yet in being and acceflible.} 

© T believe ‘many of their names, and much more their works, 
might havebeen Jong enough unknown to us without the help of 
this book. Here is hkewife a f{prinkling of the mufic ufed in the 
churches of Anatolia, Theflalonica, Thebes, and Rhodes,  befides 
that piece called Negzixiv, and other tracts. 

“The MS. was taken from the Turks in plundering Buda, about 
theyear 4686, and was afterwards bought by an Englifh gentleman 
for 4l, but Llying here at great charges, cannot afford to fell it fo 
cheap. It is about 300 years old,. fairly written uyon cotton paper, 
taking up above four hundred leaves in alarge 8vo. 

«The book ought to be placed in the publick library; and if, 
fir, you are willing to think that the univeifity will confider me for 
ity, diwaobring st: along with me the next week: if not, I can be 
courted tojpart. with ithere upon my-own terms. 

Il am reverend and honoured Sir, 
Your moft faithful and obedient fervant, 


HuMFREY WaWNLEY.” 
* Forthe Rev. Dr. Charlett, 
Maker of Univertity college,’ ineOxford,” 
quarum 
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quarum etiamnum nonnulle refiant quafi e Naufragio Tabulz : 
fed alterius plané formz, quas ante plurima fecula introduttas 
adhoc retinet hodierna Grecorum Ecclefia.” 

' © Mr, Wanley has inferted.the rebrics in the order in which 
they occur; thefe are to be confidered as fo many diftin& heads, 
and give occafion for an explanation of many difficult words 
made ufe of in them, and alfo in the offices; in which ‘Ke dif> 
covers great learning and fagacity.’ 


We are forry that we cannot gratify our readers with a 
fpecimen of the character in which this curious manwfcript 
is written, or of the mufical notes. Our author, however, 
who appears to have fpared no expence in the execution of the 
prefent work, has given the initial and final pages of the MS. 
mentioned, in that kind of tranfcript winch! is diftinguifhed by 
the name of fac-fimile. 

The part of the volume to which we are advanced, abounds 
fo much with judicious obfervations, and original matter, 
that we are at a lofs to make any felefion of particular paf- 
fages, at the fame time that it would greatly exceed the limits 
of a Review, to give even a fummary detail of the narrative, 
Some of our author’s remarks, however, with refpeéct to Guido 
Aretinus, we cannot omit mentioning, as being not only new, 
but of importance in a Hiftory of Mufic.—He obferves, that 
thofe who have afcribed the invention of mufic in confonance, 
with that of the polypleétral foecies of inftruments, to Guido 
Aretinus, arein a great miftake, as not the finalleft intimation 
of the kind is to be found i in the writings of that author,..The 
hiftorian evinces, that fymphoniac mufic was known in the 
eighth century, and he accounts ina rational manner for the 
error of thofe who have afcribed ir to Guido; relating likewife 
many particulars of the life and charager of that perfon, 
which appear to have been developed with much pains from 
the obfcurity in which they were involved. 

Guido was a native of Arezzo, a city in Tulcany, and hav- 
ing been taught the praGice of mafic in his youth, became af- 
terwards a monk of the order of St. Bened:é. In his retires 
ment he devoted himfeif tothe ftudy of his favourite fcience, 
particularly the fy%em of the ancients, and above all to re- 
form the method of notation ;- when he invented the hexachord, 
a method of great ufe in facilitating the inftruétion of choral 

mufic. The fame he had acquired in the fcience, reaching 
as far as Rome, he was invited to that capital by the pope, 
who was extremely defirous to fee and ccnverfe with him. 
Upon the fight of an antiphonary which Guido had brought 
with him, the pope is faid to have looked on it as a prodigy, 
and would not ftir from his feat till he had learned to fing off 
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a verfe.’ Guido afterwards compofed a traét-on mufic, entitled 
Micrologus, with’ various other compofitions on the fame fub- 
je&’; and it appears from the evidence produced by our 
author, that Guido, fo far from continuing a private monk, 
as feveral writers have reprefented, was actually promoted to 
the placé of a dignitary of the church, being even an arch- 
bifhop, and a member of the facred college. 

Sir John Hawkins obferves, that it was in the cathedral 
church of Canterbury that’ the choral fervice was firft intro- 
duced into England ; to which place, and the churches of Kent, 
it was confined till the ‘artival of Theodore, when it afterwards 
ipread over the whole kingdom. 

‘An anecdote mentioned by our author refpeéting the primi- 
five’ fimplicity of Putta, bithop of Rochelter, deferves to be 
mentioned, Being driven from his fee by Ethelred, king of 
the: Mereians, in'677, he retired to Scroulfe, the bifhop of 
Mercia, where obtaining a finall cure, and a portion of ground, 
Ke femained in that country, totally unfolicitous for the refti- 
tution of ‘his former dignity, and even went about, teachifig 
ehoral mufic wherever’he could find entertainment. 

‘We fhall here fufpend the profecution ‘of this work, in 
which it is ‘juftice to acknowledge that the author not only 
difcovers great induftry in’ his refearches, but that® he has Jike- 
wife arranged his materials in diftin order, illuftrating satin 
as heprocceds, ‘with judicious obfervations, 


{ To be continued. | . 
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Hi iporicdl Menoirs of the Author of the Feririade! With Jome Ori- 
ginal Pieces. To whith are added, Genuine Letters of Mr. de 
Voltaire. Takin from' bis own Minutes. Tranflated from the 
French. 870. 33, 6d. Durham. 


‘HE fubject of this volume. were alone fufficient to engage 
the attention of every reader of fentiment and tafte, tho’ 
it had not the additional excitement to curiofity, in being the 
prodaction of the celebrated perfon of whom it°treats. That 
futh itis'in faét, there appears’not any reafon to doubt. ® The 
atie¢dotes in the narrative are fometimes of fo private a nature, 
that we can hardly fuppofe them to have been ‘dictated by’ ary 
other’ perfon than ‘Voltaire. But bdefides. this circumftance, 
they breathe the fpirit, of the reputed. author, rendered yet 
hore aiviable by the evident, tokens of,,candour, which we 
believe has! been rarely confidered. as one - of. the qualiigntans 
of this diftinguithed and-animated writer, 

It is remarkable that in thefe biographical memoirs the 
birth of Monf. de Voltaire is not precifely afeertained. Some, 
we are told, fix it to the zoth of February, others to the 
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2oth of November, 16945, and, there.are extant medals, , of 
him bearing each of thole, dates. Whea, only, twelve years 
old, this extraordinary. genius having written. fome verfes. that 
appeared furprifing for his age, He .was'\introduced, byuthe 
abbe Chateauneuf,,.to the celebrated Niaoa de. l’Enclos,, who 
conceived fo favourable an opinion of.,his talents, that, fhe bee 
queathed to him the fum.of two  thoufand. livres to. buy 
books. 

Immediately after leaving the Jehuit’s College, young Vole 
taire was entered .to the ftudy of the law by his father; whe 
was treafurer af the chamber of accounts 5 but foon, contrad- 
ing a diflike to a profeffion fo little adapted to his tafte, he 
refolved to devote himfelf to the cultivatian of the belles-lettres. 
‘When extremely young, he was admitted to an intimacy with 
perfons of diltinguifhed rank and genius; on. which,acgount, 
and becaufe he made verfes, his father often, exprefied appres 
henfions of his being entirely ruined. MA 

At the age of eighteen he began. the, tragedy of Qedipus, 
in. which he propofed.to introduce chorufes.,atter the «manner 
‘of the ancients ;.. but he was afterwards convinced of Hs (being 
impra¢ticable on the French ftage. :He-bad no fooner finithed 
this production than he, began the, Henriade, thoggh we:ace 
told, that at this, time, his acquaintance with thesryles both 
of the drama.and epic poetry, was extremely. imperfett.....Hav- 
ing one day read feveral cantos. of, his paem to -the. young 
prefident de Maifons, his intimate fuend, he was fo teazed 
with objections, that he loft patience, and threw his manu- 
fcript-into the fire, which was however preferved--with—dif- 
ficulty.by,M. Hanaut,. who was prefent, _The..mortification 
experienced. by the author, on publifhing this poem when.only 
adketch, joined to the unfucce({sful reprefentation of the. tragedy 
of Mariamne about the fame time, determined young Voltaire 
to print the Henriade in England. Of the generous patron- 
age he met with in this country, and the effe@ it had ‘on his 
fortune, we have the following account. 


« King George I. and.more particularly. the. princefs. of 
‘Wales, afterwards queen of England, raifed an immenfe fub- 
fcription for him, Their liberality laid the foundation of his 
fortune: for on his return to France in 1728, he pot his money 
into a lottery eltablifhed by Mr. Desforts, comptroller-general 
of the finances. The adventurers received a rent charge on the 
Hofel-de-Ville for their tickets ; and the prizes were paid’ in 
reddy money; fo that if a fociety had taken all the tickets; it 
would ‘have gained a million of livres.. He joined witha nu- 
merous company of adVemtarers and was fortunate.’ 


His 
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His paffion for the Mufes fuffering no abatement from thi¢ 
chatge of circum{tances, he continued to cultivate the belles 
lettres, and in the year #730, publifhed his. Brutus, whiclr 
may juftly be reckoned one of the beft and moft fpirited. of 
his tragedies, ‘This was fucceeded the following year by Zara, 
which, as the biographer informs us, narrowly e(caped being 
damned. 

About this time a new avocation engaged the attention of 
our literary and indefatigable hero. In company with the 
marchionefs of Chatellet, with whom he was intimately ac- 
quainted, he ftudied the principles of Newton, and the fyitems 
of Leibnitz. For this purpofe they retired to Cirey, in Cham- 
pagne, where they lived feveral years, during two of which 
their fociety was joined by Mr. Kenig, an eminent mathe- 
matician. .Here Ms. Voltaife caufed a gallery to be eteéted, 
where they. performed all the experiments on light and elec- 
tricity, 

Buring the intervals of this employment he compofed his 
tragedy of Alzira, which made its. appearance in January; 
1736, and met with great applanfe. ‘The fuccefs of this 
piece the author candidly afcribed to his abfence, faying, 
lauvdantur ubi non funt, fed non craciantur ubi funt. 

In the month of Odober that fame ycar, he produced the 
comedy of The Prodigal Son, but not under his. own 
name ; probably to avoid the malicious oppofition and abufe 
which he had repeatedly met with on thofe occafions. ‘This 
comedy-had great fuccefs, and the author exhibited an ine 
ftance of generofity, in giving the profits to two young men 
who had come to Cirey while he refided with Madam de Cha- 
tellet. 

A itudy of a more abftrufe nature now employed his at- 
tention, which was the writing ** The Elements of the New= 
tonian Philofophy ;” and it was remarkable, that the appro» 
bation which he exprefied of the principles of Newton and 
Locke, procured him @ new fet of opponents. During his 
application to this iubject, however, he amufed himfelf occa- 
fionally in writing the ‘* Maid of Orleans,” a comic. poem, 
and {fall of fancy, but afterwards difcredited by the indecent 
interpolations of abandoned fcribblers, in fome furreptitious 
editions of it. 

On an excurfion which M. Voltaire made to. Bruffels about 
this time, he there met with the unfortunate Rouffeav, who 
was already become known to the world for his literary talents. 
Of their firft, and, we believe, only meeting, we have the 
following account. 
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~¢ The two poets had an interview, and foon. conceived.a 
ftrong averfion from eath other. Rouffeau having fhewn his an- 
tagonilt a lyric epiftle addreffed to polterity, met with this re- 
partee : my friend, this letter will mever bz delivered acccrding ta 
21§ dire@ion: Rovwffeauw never forgave this piece of raillery. 
There is extant a letter from Mr. de Voltaire to Mr. Linant, 
containing the following paflage: ‘* Rouffeau defpifes me bes 
caufe J am carelefsin my rhimes, and I -deipife Rouifeau becaufe 
he is only a rhimer.” 


We infert the fubfequent anecdote, contained in a note.on: 
this paflage, as an additional inftance of Rouffeau’s extreme 
ingratitude to his benefaGors, which was fo remarkably. cons 
fpicuous in his behaviour to the celebrated Mr. Hume. 


¢ We obferve bya letter of a Mr. de Médin, to a Mr. de 
Meffe, of the s:yth of February 1737, that the poct Rouffeag 
had not corrected his morals at Bruflels; we here give it our’ 
readers, ‘* You will be furprifed at my,misfortane—fome of 
my bills have been protefied and returned:—on Tue(day night 
I was arrefted and thrown into jail. Would you believe it, thar 
safcal Rouffeau, that fcoundrel, that moniter, who, for fix; 
month: pait never eat or drank, except at my table, to whom F 
have done numberlefs fervices of the greateft importance, was 
the caufe of my being arrefied? He irritated the holder of the 
bills againft me, and at lafl this moniter, this offspring of Satan, 
after drinking with me at my table, kifling and embracing me,. 
ferved as a fpy to the officers, who dragged me out of my houfe 
at midnight. Never was villainy fo black, 1 cannot refle& upon 
it without horror.—If you knew ali that I have done for him! 

— Patience !——1] hope this accident will make no alteration 
in our friendfhip.——W hat a difference between that hypocrite 
and Mr. de Voltaire, who has honoured me with his fnendihip 
and afhitance !” 





The next incident in the Memoirs affords a ftrong contraft 
to the preceding. Itis the origin of the correfpondence be- 
tween Voltaire and his Pruffian majefty; a correfpondence 
equally honourable to each of tlre parties, and the moft me- 
morable inftance in hiftory, not excepting the age of Auguttus, 
of mutual friendfhip and efteem between a royal and a literary 
perfon. This correfpondence commenced ‘by letters in the 
year 1736; foon after which they had an interview at Meufe, a 
fall caftle near Cleves, and in i740, Voltaire went to Berlin, 
to pay his court to that monarch, 

M. Voltaire, foon after his return to Bruffels, wrote the 
tragedy of Mahomet, the oppofition to which received the 
countenance of cardinal Fleury, who advifed him to with- 
draw his performance, It is remarkable, however, that the 
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author publifhed this obnoxious play, with a dedication to Be- 
nedié& XIV. and it appeats to have been well received by that 
liberal and moderate poniiff. 

' In 1743; he produced the tragedy of Merope, the perform- 


ance of which gave occafion to a ludicrous incident, mentioned 
in the following letter. 


** Merope is not yet printed, I am afraid it will not fucceed 
fo well in the clofet as on the ftage.-The piece is not mine: 
it is Mademoifelle Dumenil’s.—What think you of an aétrefs 
that kept the audience in tears through three fucceflive a&ts >— 
The public have run into a little miitake, and given me credit 
for a part of the extreme pleafure given them by the attors. 
The feduétion was fo great, that the pit, with loud fhouts, in- 
fifted upon feeing me. I was feized in the hiding plate, where 
I had fquatted for fhelter, and brought by force into the box 
éf marfhal Villars’s lady, who was there with her daughter-in- 
law.—The pit was mad; they called out to the duchels de Vil- 
Tars to kifs me, and they made fo much noife. ihat fhe was 
obliged to comply by order of her mother-in-law.—Thus have 
F been kiffed in public, as was Alain Chartier, by the princefs 
Margaret of Scotland; but he was afleep, and I was wide 
awake.’ 

In a fhort time after he takes another journey to the king 
of Pruffia, in confequence of repeated invitations; and it is 
faid, that on this occafion he performed a fingular fervice to 
the French king, though of any particulars relative to it we 
are not informed. In 1744, he was appointed hiftoriographer 
of France, which he called a pompous trifle. It is acknow- 
ledged however, that this appointment was the motive which 
induced him to engage in the Hiltory of the War of 1741, 
as well as the Campaign of 1744, and the Age of Louis XIV. 

* According to thefe Memoirs, M. Voltaire wes entrufted 
with the fecret of the propofed defcent upon England in the 
year 1746, and even employed to write a manifefto on that oc- 
cafion, a copy of which is here publithed. 

Accompanying Madam de Chatellet to the court of king 
Staniflaus at Luneville, in 1748, he there brought upon tke 
ftage the comedy of Nanine, and inthe fame year the tragedy 
of Semiramis. 

In 1750, Voltaire again returned to Berlin in purfuance of 
another {trong invitation from his Pruffian majefty, and leave 
obtained from’ the French king tor that purpofe. On his ar- 
rival at Berlin he was prefented with the order of Merit, thé 
key of chamberlain, and a penfion of twenty thoufand livres. 


« He was attached, fays the Memoirs, to the king of Pruffia 
by the moft refpeétful regard, as well as by their conformity of 
| | tafe, 
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tafte. He has a hundred times faid, that that monarch wag as 
agreeable incompany, as hewas. formidable at the head ofan 
army: and that he had never more.pleafing evening» partiesiat 
Paris, than thofe to which that prince would have conitantly ad- 
mittedhim. His regard to the king of Pruffia rofe.toia degree 
of enthufiafm.. His apartments were under -the king’s, and.he 
never quitted them but to gotofupper. The king compofed his 
works in philofophy, ‘hiftory, and” poetry, in thewpper apart- 
ments, while his favourite cultivated the ‘fame arts and the-fame 
talents in the lower, They communicated theirworks to one 
another. The Praffian monareh wrote’ his Memoirs of the Houfe 
of Brandenburgh: at Potzdam; and the French author having 
cafried his materials-with him; wrote his Age of Louis: XIV. 
at the fame place.» Thus did his days glide ‘along in tranqaility 
enlivened by fuch agreeable employments?’ ‘. | 


The caufe of the mifunderftanding which foon afrérwards 
enfued. between the literary geniufes in the palace of Berlin, 
having been varioufly reprefented, we fliall, in a future. Re- 


view, lay before our readers the account given. ef itia thofe 
Memoirs. 





Lefures on the Conftitution and Laws of England; with’ avCome 
_ mentary on Magna Charta, and Illuftrations of many of the Eng- 
lith Statutes, By the lare Francis Stoughton Sullivan, LL.D. 
Royal Profeffor of Common Law in the Univerfity of Dublin. 
The fecond Edition, To which Authorities are added, and a Dif- 
courfe is prefixed concerning the Laws and Government of Eng- 
lind. By Gilbert Stuart, ZZ. D. 40, 155. d0ards, Jobnion. 


[From a Corre/pondent, | 


. que late introdution of philofopby into law has added much 
dignity, intereft, and popularity to the latter, and is per- 
haps one of the greatelt literary improvements, of which the 
prefent age can boaft. This ftudy, formerly dry and unen- 
tertaining, founded chiefly on authorities, and abounding with 
appeals to precedents, and ftatutes, and opinions, but feldom to 
reafon and common fenfe, was avoided by inquirers of an en- 
larged and philofophical caft, and relinquifhed to pedants and 
profeffors of indefatigable induftry and retentive memories, or 
to practical lawyers, whofe profeflion obliged them to apply 
to it. 
The knowledge, however, of law is now found to be im- 
* portant and interefting, not only on account of the conneflion 
jt has with the general Happinefs of mankind, by eftablithing 
peace, and order, and fecurity in fociety, but becaufe it furnifhes 
one-of the moft cantivating exhibitions of human nature, by 
difplaying the progrefs of civilygovernment through the feveral 
Vou, XLIU. Fan. 1777. E ftzges. 
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ftages of civilization, by explaining the various limitations and 
revolutions the policy of nations has undergone from the ins 
fluence of external circumftances, and by accounting for man+ 
ners, and cuftoms, and modes of expreflion which otherwile ap- 
pear unintelligible. . 

A few ingenious lawyers and antiquaries, perceiving this me- 
rit of the fubjeét, attempted to illuftrate it. The public was 
favoured with that inftruciive work, the Hiftorical Law Tracts 
of Lord Kames; the profound and comprehenfive Effay on the 
Hiftory of Feudal Property in Great Britain* ; and the Ori- 
ginal Differtation. concerning the Antiquity of the Englifh Con- 
Ritution +. 

Dr. Sullivan of Dublin feems to have adopted the plan, 
which is recommended and praétifed by thefe valuable writers. 
His great object is to advance law to the dignity of a fcience, 
by deducing it from principles founded in human nature. Fos 
this purpofe he traces the prefent conftitution of Britain from a 
semote antiquity. He delineates the military charaGter which 
produced and continued that formidable fabric the feudal go- 
vernment. He marks the confequences that refulted from the 
mixture firft of the Saxon laws with thofe of the Britons, and 
next of the Norman laws with thofe of the Saxons. He de- 
fcribes the caufes that concurred. towards engrafting our pre- 
fent free conftitution on the Gothic ariftocracy, namely, the 
gradual tranfition of land from infeudation to propriety, and of 
military tenures to thofe of focage; the degradation of the ba- 
rons, who poffefled powers inconfiftent with liberty; andthe 
exaltation of the commons to that degree of influence, which 
they ought to hold in every free ftate. ‘I'he le€tures are conclud- 
ed with an account of the conftitution and jurifdigtion of the 
courts of juftice, and a mafterly commentary on Magna Charta. 

In treading this long, thorny, and intricate path, the au- 
thor difplays much difcernment, erudition, and good fenfe, 
with a moft commendable attachment to liberty. His work 
exhibits not an infipid and formal concatenation of decifions, and 
ftatutes, and opinions of lawyers. He every where conneéts 
hiftory with law, and effecis with their caufes, prefenting a 
picture equally amufing and inftrudtive to the reader. 

We are forry, however, to remark, that this. publication 
bears, on fome occafions, manifeft fymptoms of not having re- 
ceived the finifhing polifh of the author. The lines of de- 
duction of the various topics he treats, which indeed, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to preferve parallel and diftinG, frequently crofs 
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and interfere, and thus creates confufion and embarraffment. 
The expreffion alfo, which in inveftigations fo curious and im- 
portant ought to have poffeffed: all poffible perfpicuity and pre- 
cifion, is fometimes inaccurate and carelefs. The hurry in 
which the lectures were perhaps prepared to accommodate the 
young gentlemen to whom they wete delivered, may apologize 
for thefe defets. And, it is fometimes to be regretted, that, 
the delicacy and facred regard which the editor of a work owes 
to its aithor, do not permit him to beftow any violent or ma- 
terial alteration on its form and manner. 

To thefe leQures, Dr. Stuart, who aéts as their editor, has 
prefixed a difcourfe concerning the laws and government of 
England; and he has furnifhed the authorities for the reafon- 
ings and matter of Dr. Sullivan, which the death of that moft 
learned and ingenious lawyer prevented him from exprefling, 
and without which his book could not be read with advantage. 

The chief purpofes of this difcourfe are to illuftrate one of 
the moft curiotis and material points in the hiftory of the Eng- 
lifh conftitution, the antiquity of the power of the people in 
the perfons of their reprefentatives, the commons; to fhow 
that in times the moft tyrannical, the people never defpaired of 
their liberty; and, that the marks of oppreflion which ftain 
and pollute our hiftory, are to be afcribed to the adminiftration 
of our princes, and notto any defpotifm in the conftitution of 
our government. He oppofes, of confequence, the fentiments 
and the principles which are fo ftrongly inculcated in the hif- 
tory of Mr. Hume; and, if we are not deceived, the caftiga- 
tion of this diftinguifhed hiftorian was one great view, which 
the writer propofed to himfelf. 

It is but common juftice to fay of this tra&, that it has great 
merit. The author difcovers much knowledge of antiquity, 
and communicates much ufeful information. Notwithftanding 
the brevity which was neceffary to this prefatory diflertation, 
he has been able to {trike out fome new lights, and it every 
where abounds with pertinent obfervations. ‘The language has 
{trong and uncommon beauties. It is at the fame time forcible 
and elegant; flowing and exact. 

The following extra& from the hiftorical part of this dif- 


courfe will give an idea of the compofition and manner of the 
writer. 


‘ The crown of Edward I. but not his talents, defcended to 
Edward I]. The indolence, however, and the incapacity of 
the laft prince, joined to his abfurd paffion for favourites, tho’ 
they rendered his reign tumultuous and unhappy, were no lefs 
favourable to the dignity of parliament, and the power of the 
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people, than the excellent adminiftration of Edward IIL. and the 
neceflities to which he was fubjeéted by his ambition and his 
prowefs, A weak prince may lofe the prerogatives tranfmitted 
to him;. but will never be the founder of a defpotifm. A high- 
{pirited monarch, dependent for refources on his people, may 
carry deftruction and ruin into the country of an enemy, but will. 
not eafily be induced to attack the liberty and the profperity of 
his own kingdom. 

* The fons of Edward III. had contributed, while he lived, 
to his grandeur, and that of the nation; but no fooner was he 
Jaid in his grave, than they excited commotions. The ambi- 
tion of their pofterity was ftill more peftilént and fatal. The 
wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter deluged England 
with blood. The paffions of men were driven into rage and 
phrenzy; and in the maflacres, rather than the battles that en- 
fued, conqueft or death feemed the only alternative. But while | 
we turn with forrow from this bloody period of our ftory, our 
fympathy is foftened by the recolleétion, that the contending 
princes brought acceffions to liberty, by adding to the weight 
of the commons. ,The favour and countenance of the people 
were anxioufly folicited by both factions; and their influence 
failed not.to grow, while the means of extending it were offered, 
and while they were courted to feize them.. 

_ © The nation when fatiated with the calamities of civil war, 
‘thought of uniting the claims of the two hoftile families. Hen- 
ty VII. the heir of the houfe of Lancafter, was married to Eli- 
zabeth, the heirefs of the houfe of York.. This prince affe&ted 
to be profound, and he has obtained that character: But the 
condition of Europe at the time in which he lived, and the fitu- 
ation in which he found hinifelf,. pointed out to. him his ftrain 
ef condu&. He was more myftefious than wife; more prudent 
than enterprifing; and more q flave to avarice than ambition. 
, Without, having intended it, he placed the grandeur of the com- 
-Mons on the moft folid foundation. In the liberty which he 
granted to the nobility of breaking their entails, he faw only the 
degradation of that order. The civil wars had involved them in 
great expence ;. and the growing commerce and refinement of the 
times, expofed them to ftill greater. Their princely poffeffions 
flowed from them to give dignity to the people. 7 
_. § Henry Vill. had no certain chara&ter, and was a€tuated by 
no fixed and determined maxims.. He had not the ability to 
- form,-nor the firmnefs to put into execution a deliberate fcheme 
to overturn the liberties of hiscountry. With lefs capacity than 
_his anceftor, his reign was more fplendid; and, with a more im- 
perious temper, he had the art or the felicity to preferve the af- 
. fe&tion. of his fubjeéts, The father removed the pillar which 
fupported the power of the nobles: the fon gave a mortal blow to 
the influence of the clergy. ‘In the humiliation of both, the 
commons founda matter oftriumph.. The Reformation, though 
itinterrupted the progrefs of literature, was yet highly condu- 
cive 
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cive to civil liberty. The church in lofing an authority which 
it had never merited, and which it had often abufed, funk into 
a dependence on government. The fupremacy returned to the 
fovereign to whom it originally belonged, and with whom it 
ought conftantly to have remained. The vifitation of the mo- 
nafteries difcovered more than the inventions cf a pious fraud; 
vices and abufes which cannot be defcribed, without conveying 
to the mind the impreffion of whatever is moft wicked and moit 
difhonourable: their fuppreffion gave encouragement to induftry 
and to the arts; and their wealth diffufed in a thoufand chan- 
nels, circulated through the kingdom, 

The Reformation advanced under Edward VI. but it was 
deftined that this prince fhould only make his appearance on 
the ftage of public life, and give.the hope of an able admini- 
ftration. ‘The fway of Mary was a paroxyfm of religious mad- 
nefs. She knew not, that when the individuals of a kingdom 
‘have agreed to adopt a new religion, it is the duty of a fovereign 
to give a fanction to it. The reformed were aboot to experience 
whatever cruelty the extremity of a miltaken zeal can inflid. 
But the fires lighted by Gardiner, Bonner, and fach abominable 
men, brought no converts to popery. The dread of endange:- 
ing the fucceffion of Elizabeth prevented the parliament from 
giving a check to the obftinate malignity and the fanguinary rage 
of this unworthy queen; or, perhaps, the nation had fcarcely 
secovered the aftonifhment into which it was thrown by the atro- 
city of her deeds, when, in the fixth year of her reign, fuperiti- 
tion, pcevifhnefs, and the moft felfifh and unhappy paffions, put 
an end to her life. 

‘ Elizabeth, who had learned wifdom from misfortune, ‘at- 
tained the fummit of political glory. The perilous condition of 
affairs, on hercommencing toreign, required fingular modera- 
tion and ability, and fhe exerted them. A fagacity, almoft in- 
capable of miftake, directed all her Operations. “England grew 
ia commerce and advantages, while the reft of Europe was agi- 
tated with contentions, and debafed with the tyranny of power. 
Her jealoufy of prerogative was cor ected by her attachment to 
the felicity of her people; and the popularity with which the 
reigned is the fulleft proof that fhe preferved ioviolated al] the 
barriers of liberty. The reformation which the folly of her pre- 
deseflor had interrupted, was compleated by her prudence. 

‘ This accomplifhed princefs was fuccceeded by James VI. 
of Scotland. He fubftituted, in the place of ability, the affe@- 
ation of it. The Englifh nation received him with marks of re- 
{pect which they were not to continue long. ‘With high notions 
of kingly dignity, all his aétions tended to degrade it; and, 

while his litthenefs rendered him contemptible at home, he be- 
came an object of ridicule abroad, from his ignorance of foreign 
politics. Carelefs in the choice of his minifters, and fupremely 


conceited of his own wifdom, his reign brought no glory to the 
crown. 


ae ‘ The 




















































54 Sullivan’s Le@ures on the Conftitution and Laws of England. 


« The great improvement, which, about this period, difplay-~ 
ed itfelf in the national manners, diffafed among all ranks of 
men very enlarged ideas concerning the nature and principles 
of civil government. ‘The arts’ had‘ been ‘cultivated with un- 
common fuccefs. Difcoveries had been made in the moft dif- 
tant $7 Shea of the globe. Commerce had brought great accef- 
fions of wealth. The balance of property had turned with no 
equivocal direction to the fide of the people. © 

‘It was not'an age for faftidious and tyrannical maxims. The 
commons knew all their ftrength, and were determined to em- 

loy it. The prince endeavoured in vain to imprefs them with 
his exorbitant notions of regal authority. Every complaint and 
grievance of the fubjeé&t were inquired into; every fufpicious and 
inclement aét of prerogative was oppofed. "The dogtrines of thé 
divine right of kings, and of paffive obedience, were now firt 
heard of, and alarmed and aftonifhed the nation. ‘ Pretenfions 
to power, deftrudtive of the natural and inherent privileges of 
humanity, and inconfiftent with every: principle of common 
fenfe, were afferted from the pulpit, were claimed by the fove- 
reign. The extravagance of Jamés awakened the thunder which 
was to burft on the head of his fucceffor.” — 

¢ Charles I. had imbibed the fame lofty conceptions of kingly 
power; and his charaéter was marked by the fame incapacity 
for real bufinefs. His fituation required infinuation and ad- 
‘drefs; but he affected the utmoft ftatelinefs of demeanor, He 
difgufted the commons; he infulted the people. To the exer- 
cife of his authority, he fancied there was no limitation. In- 
flamed with oppofition, he prefumed to attack whatever was 
moft facred, and moft valuable among men. The imprudence 
of Buckingham had not foftened his obftinacy; his queen was 
Indifcreet, and he confided in her. The violent councils of 
Strafford precipitated his own and the ruin of his meafter. The 
religious foppery of Laud completed what. the incapacity of 
James had begun: it was the cement of union between the 
friends of liberty and the fe@ of the puritans. ‘The people be- 
held with a fixed and a general indignation the infult and the 

‘violence which were offered to the majelty of their laws, and to 
their conftitution. The flames of civil difcord were kindled. 
“England was torn during fix years with political and religious 
fury. The unfortunate Charles atoned at length by his death 
‘the diforders he had occafioned. The delegates of the people 
pronounced him guilty of mifgovernment and breach of truft, 
*¢ The pomp, fays an eloquent hiftorian, the dignity, the cere- 
mony of this tranfaction, correfponded to the greatett conception 
that is fuggefted in the whole annals of human kind.” 
' © Cromwel, the immediate caufe of the death of Charles, and 
of thofe circumitances of cenfure which accompanied it, afto- 
nifhed at the height, to which, in the ¢ourfe of the civil wars, 
his ambition had carried him, was induced to afpire ftill higher. 
His genius was great, his fortune greater. On the abolition of 
monarchy, 
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monarchy, he introduced into England a military defpotifm» 
under the appellation of a common-wealth. From an inferiot 
sank, he had rifen gradually to dire¢t the affairs of a powerfal 
nation. Though irregular in his politics, the vigour of his 
conduct brought dignal glory .to‘his councils and his arms- 
But the fabric he had built was ill-contrived and ill-cemented $ 
its parts were difproportioned;; and it refted on no folid foun- 
dation. It began‘to totter during his own life. His fon Ri- 
chard had none, of the talents of an ufurper. The minds of 
the people united in an anxious with for the re-eftablifhment of 
the ancient conftitution ; and general Monke acquired the ho- 
nour of the peerage, and the fame of uncommon political fa- 
gacity, for forwarding an event, which iwasimpofible ta pre- 
vent.’ 


It is always with particular pleafure that we announce to the 
public thofe works which are defigned for ufe and informa- 
tion; and, which, uniting hiftory with law, and philofophy 
with both, are erected on foundations, the moft folid, and lead 
to difcovery and fcience. 





Firfi Lints of the Pra&ice of Phyfic, for the Ufe of Students sin the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. By William Cullen, M.D, ve. 
6s.. Murray. 


‘ the preface to this work Dr. Cullen exprefles a proper fenfe 
“* of the great dificulty attending the execution of it; embar- 
raffed, ashe often muft be, between the authority of doétrines 
generally maintained at prefent in the fchools of phyfic, and 
the imperfect evidence which the longeft experience and moft 
mature reflections of any one perfon can afford, towards fib- 
ftituting more fatisfaflory and unexceptionable principles m 
their room. . This difficulty is augmented even by the aphoriit- 
‘ical form of the treatife, which, though the beft adapted to the 
author’s defign as a text-book, muft of neceflity circumfcribe 
‘his explanations, unlefs ‘to thofe who attend his lectures, to 
whom only he withed ‘to confine the prefent fyftem.' The 
publication of it however cannot fail of affording great pleafure 
to the faculty in general, efpecially as the author iaferms us 
that he admits no inference of reafoning which he cannot ren- 
der, in fome meafure, probable as a matter of faét. After fuch 
a declaration every candid reader ought to proceed with referve 
in judging of the principles laid down in the courfe of tke 
work, 

The genera! obfervations refpe€ting the praAice of phyfic are 
concifely delivered in the following introduction. 

‘ 1. In teaching the practice of phyfic, we teach:to difcern, 
rdiftinguifh, prevent, and cure difeafes, as they cccur in parti- 
Guiar perfons. 
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‘2, The art of difcerning and difinguifhing difeafes, may 
be beit attained by an accurate and compleat obfervation of their 
phenomena, as thefe occur in concourfe and fucceffion 5 and by 
a methodical nofology, or an arrangement of difeafes according 
to their genera and fpecies, eftablifhed upon obfervation, ab- 
ftratted from all reafoning. This arrangement we have at- 
tempted in another work, to which, in the courfe of this, we 
fall frequently refer. 

* 3. The prevention of difeafes depends upon the knowledge of 
their remote caufes, which are partly delivered in the general 
pathology, and partly to be delivered here, 

The cure of difeafes is chiefly, and almoft unavoidably, 
founded in the knowledge of their proximate caufes. This laft 
requires the knowledge of the inftitutions of medicine, or the 
knowledge of the itructare, a€tion, and funétions of the human 
body ; of the feveral changes which it may undergo; and of the 
feveral powers by which it can be changed. Our knowledge of 
thefe particulars, however, is ftill incompleat, is in many ref- 
pets doubtful, and has been often involved in miftake and 
error. The dailiinn, therefore, of proximate caufes, founded 
upon it, muft be frequently precarious and uncertain. It muft 
depend, however, upon the extenfive knowledge and judgment 
of the phyfician to difcern the degree of probability in the fe- 
veral parts of medical doftrine, to admit thofe only, as a foun- 
dation of prattice, which are fimple, obvious, and certain; 
and, for the moft part, to admit, as proximate caufes, thofe on- 
ly which are eflablifhed as matters of fact, rather than as deduc- 
tions of reafoning. When this cannot be done with fufficient 
certainty, the judicious and prudent phyfician will have recourfe 
to experience alone; always, however, aware of the hitherta 
incompleat and fallacious flate of empiricifm. 

* s- With a ftrict attention to thefe confiderations in the whole 
of our'condut, we proceed to treat of particular difeafes in the 
order of our methodical nofology.’ 


The firft book is employed on fevers ; after accurately recite 
ing the phenomena of which, the author proceeds to inquire 
into the proximate caufe of fever. To afcertain this intricate 
point Dr. Cullen obferves, that as the hot ftage of fevers is fo 
conftantly preceded by a cold ftage, it is to be prefumed that 
the latter is the caufe of the former; and, therefore, that the 
caufe of the cold ftage is the caufe of all that follows i in the 
courfe.of the paroxyf{m. 

In refpe& to the caufe of the cold ftage of fevers, he thinks 
. that all the {ymptoms ‘céncur to favour the inference of its be- 
ing owing to a, general debility, and a diminifhed energy of 
the braia: . That fuch is really the proximate caufe of fevers he 
endeavours to confirm, by fhewing that the moft noted of the 
remote caufes, as contagion, miafmata, cold, and fear, are of 
" a fedative 
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2 fedative nature. He farther remarks in fupport of this doce 
trine, that when the paroxyfms of a fever have ceafed, they 
may be again renewed by the application of debilitating 
powers; and that the debility which fubfifts in the animal mo 
tions, and other fun@ions through the whole courfe of a fever, 
feem to evincé that fedative powers have been applied to the 
body. , 

it being evident from the natural progrefs of the pyrexia, 
that there are three ftates which always take place in thofe dil 
eafes, namely, debility, cold, and heat, which regularly and 
conftantly fucceed each other in the order here mentioned, Dr. 
Cullen thence infers that thofe ftates are in the feries of caufe 
and effeé& with refpe& to one another; and this he holds as a 
matter of faé&t, though we may not bé able to explain by what 
mechanical means thofe different ftates feverally produce each. 
other. 

Notwithftanding the apparent novelty in fome parts of Dr. 
Cullen’s hypothefis, we find that he adopts the received opinion 
of a fpafm being a conftant acceffary in the proximate caule of 
fevers. Left this doftrine, however, fhould interfere with that 
of debility, which he confiders as effential in the produ&tion of 
fevers, he endeavours, by fome ingenious arguments and prac- 
tical obfervations, to evince that ipafm and atony may exift in 
the body at the fame time. 

The following quotation contains the fummary of the au- 
thor’s doétrine of fever. 


¢ 46. The remote caufes are certain fedative powers applied 
to the nervous fyftem, which, diminifhing the energy, of the 
brain, thereby produce a debility in the whole of the fun€tions, 
and particularly in the ation of the extreme veffels. Such, 
however, is, at the fame time, the nature of the animal oeco- 
nomy, that this debility proves an indirect fimulus to the fan- 
guiferous fyftem; whence, by the intervention of the cold ftage, 

_and fpafm conneéted with it, the a€tion of the heart and larger 
arteries is increafed, and continues fo till it has had the effect of 
reftoring the energy of the brain, of extending this energy to the 
extreme veffels, of reftoring, therefore, their aétion, and there- 
by efpecially overcoming the {pafm affeting them; upon the 
removing of which, the excration of {weat, and other marks of 
the relaxation of excretories take place. 

‘ 47. This doétrine will, as we fuppofe, ferve to explain not 
only the nature of fever in general, but alfo the various cafes of 
it which occur. Before proceeding, however, to this, it may. 
be proper to point out the opinions, and, as we judge, the mii- 
takes which have formerly prevailed on this fubject. 

‘ 48. It has been fuppofed, that a lentor or vifcidity prevail 
ing in the mafs of blood, and ftagnating in the extreme veflels, 
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is the caufe of the-cold ftage of fevers and its confequences. But 
there is no evidence of any fuch vifcidity previoufly fubfifting in 
the fluids ; and as it is very improbable that fuch a ftate of them 
can be fuddenly produced, the fuddennefs with which paroxy{ms 
come on, renders it more likely that the phenomena depend up- 
on fome caufe acting upon the nervous fyftem, or the primary 
moving powers of the animal oeconomy. 

‘ 49. Another opinion, which has been very univerfally re- 
ceived, is, that a noxious matter introduced into, or generated 
in ‘the body, is the proximate caufe of fever, and that the in- 
‘creafed action ofthe heart and arteries, which makes fo great a 
part of the difeafe, is an effort of the vis medicatrix natura te 
expel this morbific ‘matter, and, particularly, to change or con- 
cot it, fo as to render it either altogether innocent, or, at leaft, 
fit for being more eafily thrown out of the body. This doétrine, 
jowever, although of as great antiquity as any of the records of 
phyfic now remaining, and although it has been received by al- 
moft every {chool of medicine, yet appears to me to reft upon a 
very uncertain foundation. ‘There are fevers produced by cold, 
fear, and other caufes, with all the effential circumftances of fe- 
ver, and terminating ‘by fweat, and yet, at the fame time, with- 
out any evidence or fufpicion of morbific matter. ‘There have 
been fevers faddenly cured by a hemorhagy, fo moderate as can- 
not carry out a matter diffufed-over the whole mafs of blood; nor 
jcan we conceive how the morbific matter could be colleéted or 
determined to pafs off by fuch an outlet as in that cafe is opened. 
Even fuppofing a morbific matter were prefent, there is no ex- 
planation given in what manner the concoétion of it is perform- 
ed; nor is it fhewn, that any fuch change does in fa& take 
place. dncertain cafes, it is indeed evident, that a noxious 
‘matter is introduced into the body, and proves the caufe of fe- 
ver; but, evenin thefe cafes, it appears, that the noxious mat- 
Aer is thrown out again, without having fufiered any change; 
that the fever often terminates before the matter is expelled ; and 
that, upon many occafions, without waiting the fuppofed time 
of conceétion, the fever can be cured, and by remedies which 
do not feem to operate upon the fluids, orto produce any eva- 
cuation. 

‘ so. While we thus reafon againft the notion of fever’s bei 
an effort of nature, for concoéting and expelling amorbific mat- 
ter, we by no means intend to refufe, that the caufe of fever 
frequently operates upon the fluids, and particularly produces a 
putrefcent ftate of them. We acknowledge that this is frequent- 
dy the cafe; but, at the fame time, we maintain, that fuch a 
change of the fluids is not- commonly the caufe of fever; that 
ery often it is an effect only; and that there is no reafon to be- 
dieve the termination of the fever to depend upon the expulfion 
of the putrid matter.’ 


After contending that the proximate caufe of fevers bears no 
gmmediate reference to any change in the ftate of the fluids,-bat 
rather 
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sather to that of the moving powers, Dr. Cullen next applies 
his doftrine to the explaining the diverfity’of fevers. At en- 
tering on this fubject, he acknowledges his concurrence in 
opinion with other writers, that in every fever there are two 
diftin& powers which exert their operation in the body; one of 
which is the difeafe, and the other the effort of nature to over- 
come it. To the latter, or the vis medicatrix nature, our au- 
thor gives the name of the readion of the fyftem. 

"Dr. Cullen having alledged, 3s a matter of fa&, in the pre- 
ceding part of the volume, that fevers generally ‘confift of re- 
peated paroxyfms, he endeavours to confirm the remark’ by af- 
figning a probable caufe, which leads him to maintain the idea 
of the animal geconomy being fubjeat to a diurnal revolution. 


‘ 57. In every fever, fays he, in which we can obferve any 
number of feparate paroxyfms, we conftantly remark that every 
paroxyfm i is fnifhed in leis than twenty-four hours: but, as we 
cannot perceive any thing in the caufe of fevers determining to 
this, we muft fuppofe it to depend on fome general law of the 
animal oeconomy. Such a law feems to be that which fubjects 
the oeconomy, in many refpects, toa diurnal revolution. Whe- 
ther this depends upon the original conformation of the body, 
Or upon certain powers conftantly applied to it, and inducing @ 
habit, we cannot pofitively determine; but the returns of fleep 
and watching, of appetites and excretions, and the changes 
which regularly occur in the ftate of the pulfe, thew fufficiently, 
that in the human body, a diurnal revolution takes place. 

‘ 58. Itis this diurnal revolution which we fuppofe determines 
the duration of the paroxyfms of fevers; and thefe paroxyfms be« 
ing fo univerfaliy limited, as in (57.) while no other caufe of this 
can be affigned, renders it fafictently probable, that their da- 
ration depends upon, and is determined by the revolution men- 
tioned. ° That thefe paroxyfms are conne&ted with that revolu- 
tion, appears further from this, that, though the intervals of 
paroxyfims are different, im different cafes, the times of the ac- 
ceffion of paroxyims are generally fixed to one. time of the day 5 
fo that quotidians come on in the morning, tertians at noon, 
pak quartans in the afternoon. 

‘ cg. It is ftill to be remarked, that as quartans and tertians 
are apt to become quotidians, thefe to pafs into the tlate of re- 
mittents, and thefe laft to become continued; and that, even in 
the continued form, daily exacerbations and remiffions are ge- 
nerally to be obferved; ail this fhews fo much the power of diur- 
nal revolution, that when, in certain cafes, the daily ‘exacer- 
bations and remiflions are with difficulty diftinguifhed, we may 
ftill prefume, that the general tendency of the oeconomy pre- 
vails, that the difeafe ftill confifts of repeated paroxyfms, and, 
upon the whole, that there is no fuch difeafe as that which the 
dchools have called a continent fever,” 


He 
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Cartwright’s Letters on Female Education, 


He accedes to the now common diftin&ion of continued 
fevers into inflammatory and. nervous, or, in his own words, 
as they fhew either an inflammatory irritation, or a weaker 
reaction; but he denies having ever feen the heétic fever as 
a primary difeafe; finding it conitantly as a fymptom of 
fome topical affection, particularily an internal fuppura- 
tion. 

The general remote caufes of fevers, affigned by Dr. Cul- 
Jen are marfh and human effuvia, but he excludes not the 
operation of other remote cauJes ufually fuppofed to be like- 
wife produdtive of this clafsof difeafes, though with refpeé to 
the real efficiency of fuch, his opinion feems not to be de- 
cided. In treating of the operation of cold (one of thofe re- 
puted caufes) on a living body, he takes notice that its ef- 
fe&ts are different in different circumftances; a remark which 
was the more neceffary, as he had before afcribed toit only a 
fedative power, produétive of debility. ‘This inftance of our 
meeting with the illuftrations of his principles as we advance 
in the work, fufficiently authorifes Dr. Cullen’s requeft, that 
the reader would not judge of any part of the fyflem till 
the whole is developed, which we fhali proceed to execute in 
our next Review. 





Letters on Female Education, addreffid to a Married Lady. By Mrs. 
Cartwright. Small &ve. 25. Dilly. 


HE noble author of a late fyftem of polite education has 

obferved, ** that women are to be talked to, as below 
qmen, and above children.” This refieQion, in many cafes, is 
undoubtedly very juft; as it would be, were it applied to 
‘our own fex: but, like all other general cenfures, it is to be 
wnderftood with innumerable exceptions. We have women 
‘daily rifing up among us, whofe compofitions amply vindicate © 
the honour of the female chara&er, and will reflect a luftre 
on the prefent age. 
_ ‘Thefe Letters are faid to be ‘ the firft efforts of an infant 
genius.’ In this view, they are intitled to the favourable 
acceptation of the reader ; and may be confidered, as preludes 
to fuperior productions. 

‘The fubje&t, upon which Mrs. Cartwright has employed 
“her thoughts, has been fo frequently difcuffed, that ir would 
be unreafonable to expect many new or ftriking fentiments. 
Yet her Letters have as much originality in them, as we ge- 
‘nerally find in compofitions of this nature. At leaft they 
difcover the indications of a rational underftanding. and a 
good heart. 

In 
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In the firft Letter the fair moralift points out the neceffity, 
and the proper means of inculcating religion on the minds of 
children. 


« When nature, fhe fays, prompts them to take notice of the 
various beauties of creation, teach them to believe, that to the 
hand of an all-merciful and beneficent Creator do we owe their 
formation; thatthey are fent us as the reward and encovrage- 
ment of virtue, and that to aét in oppofition to the divine will, 
would be the fureft méans to deprive us of every benefit we now 
enjoy. 

‘* Inftead of terrifying their weak imaginations by a reprefen- 
tation of a thoufand frightful monilers, to whom they are to be 
configned when they commit a fault; or flattering them with 
deluiive promifes to bribe them to their duty; teach them to be 
good for virtue’s fake. ‘Teil them that an all-feeing eye is wit- 
nefs even to their moft private faults, and that to heaven they 
muft look for their reward or punifhment. 

« But though I have an utter averfion to'every kind of bri- 
bery, f am the moft ftrenuous advocate for encouragement. A 
good action; fhould, in my fentiments, be ever followed by 
fome little prefent, to fhew them that merit is fure to meet with 
its reward ; but, at the fame time, they fhould be convinced, 
that though praifed, they have not the leaft pretenfions to va- 
nity, a3 in doing right they have done no more than their duty. 

‘ There are many of opinion that children of three or four 
years of age are too young to attend public worfhip, but from 
them I greatly deviate. Jtis true, at that age a child cannot 
be thought to upderfiand the full explanation of prayer and 
thank{giving ; but though not capable of accompanying a con- 
gregation in thofe folemn atts of devotion, they may be infpired 
with a reverential awe of their divine Creator, and, by a con- 
fiant attendance at the houfe of God, be brought to an early 
practice of piety and religion. ‘* Train up a child in the 
way he fhould go, and when he is old he will not depart 
“from it.” 

‘ Many there are, who, inftead of aiming to fill the hearts 
of their offspring with an exalted notion of that Deity before 

whom they are going to proitrate themfelves, are ftudious only 
-o adorn them in fuch a manner as fhall beft attract the at- 
rention of their acquaintance ; and are never better pleafed than 
when they return with remarks on the drefs of every one pre- 
fent. ‘* What an obferving child it ist never did I know fuch 

“asmemory !” exclaims the fond miftaken parent. Alas! they 
confider not that their tll-timed praife may be a fource of mifety 
to their hoary heads!. 

« If, inftead of paying proper attention to their devotions, 
they amufe themfelves in pointing out the defects, or in admir- 
ing the ornaments of their companions, what are we to expea&, 
but that immorality and impiety will next fucceed ? ‘ 

* Suc 
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¢ Such a difpofition as this cannot be too early cheeked, nor | 
fufficient pains taken to eradicate the baneful poifon from their 
hearts.’ 


From religious duties the author proceeds to focial.; laying 
it down asa principle of great and extenfive importance, to 
excite in children the tender feelings of humanity towards 
every.creature of every kind. : | 

It has been obferved and lamented, that while the nobleft 
compofitions of the ancients are given into our hands, almoft 
as foon as we have ftrength to hold them, the employments 
of the other fex, at the fame period of life, are genérally the 
reverfe of every thing, that can open and enlarge their minds, 
and fill them with juft and rational notions. The confequence of 
this is, their views are contracted, or turned upon the loweft 
and moft trifling obje&s. 

The wrier of thefe Letters thus earneftly recommends 2 
more liberal plan of education : . 


¢ The embellifhment of your dawghter’s mind fhould be thé 
greateft object of your attention; to which end, as foon as the 
has gone through the Old and New Teftament, you muft direét 
her choice to fuch authors, as your own judgment beft approves ¢ 
works, that are not only calculated to entertain the imagination, 
and intereft the heart, but in which are to be found the mot 
excellent leffons of virtue and morality.,.. How extremely 
painful maft it be to find the man (whofe good opinion is ne- 
ceffary to our happinefs) triumph in our ignorance; and while 
he flatters our vanity, laugh fecretly at the weaknefs of our un- 
derftanding. Were we to confult our own happinefs, we fhould 
be extremely cautious of expofing the illiteratenefs of a mind, 
that neither improves itfelf by expérience nor inftruétion. 
A woman who is not wife enough to conceal her own imper- 
fe&tion is in a pitiable fituation indeed ! and totally unfit for 
the companion of a man of fenfe. However amiable his’ dif- 
pofition, her life muft be a continued feries of mortification, if 
poffeffed of a fufficient fhare of fenfibility to difcover his fupe- 
riority in point of judgment, 

¢ Some indeed there are who affe& to be proud of their ig- 
norance, and difclaim all knowledge, but that of the don ton; 
a refource in which I fhould imagine there was but fmall con- 
folation.’ 


On the fubjeé&t of over-awing young people, Mrs. Cartwright 
makes the following remarks : 


« A:parent who is defirous of infuring the affeftion of her 
children, fhould never unite aufterity with her commands, but 
endeavour to exact obedience in fuch a manner as to procure 
their confidence while fhe gains their efteem. It is certainly 
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proper they fhould treat their parents with due refpec&t and re- 
verence ; but as they advance in years, they are alfo intitled to 
fome degree of familiarity, and fhould by no means be treated 
as ftrangers in their father’s houfe, As foon as they are ca- 
pable of converfing, referve fhould be banifhed, and free li- 
berty allowed them to exprefs their fentiments on every fabject ; 
for it certainly is unreafonable to enjoin filence, unlefs in a fea- 
fon in which it would be impertinent to talk ;-and if never al- 
lowed the benefit of converfation, how is it pofible they fhould 
enlarge their ideas, or improve their tafte ? | 

* So far from being of opinion that a young. lady eannos 
be too referved in company, [ think nothing more painful and 
difgufting, than to fee them fit like ftatues without fenfe os 
motion, and cannot help thinking that they are either deficient 
in underftanding, or that their attention it wholly engaged in: 
making fome ill-natured remarks on the company. 

‘ Thofe who are continually reminding their children that 
they fhould never fpeak, only when fpoken to, are doing them 
the moft apparent injury ; for fuch a reftriction, inftead of making 
them refpectable, often draws upon them the reputation of 
ideots. Are you defirous of their becoming agreeable members 
of fociety ? permit them not only to join in converfation, but 
alfo to afk the meaning of any fubjeét that may appear to them 
abftrufe, and encourage them on every occafion to behave in- 
genuoufly. If their judgment be erroneous, you have then ag 
“Opportunity of correcting it: and by accuftoming them’to. an 
open franknefs in their behaviour, are in no danger of ating ip 
oppofition to your will.” 


In the latter part of this volume the author illuftrates the 
reciprocal duty of parents and children, by the hiftory of Mrs. 
and Mifs Craven, a worthlefs mother, and an amiable 
daughter. : 

This lady, when fhe is apologizing for fome obvious defe&s 
in her produdions, tells her correfpondent that ‘ there is no 
great probability of her letters falling into the hands of cri- 
tical reviewers.” From which we are to infer, that they were 
only written for the perufal of her friend, and not intended 
for publication. 

But however this may be, we are forry to find, that fhe 
confiders us, as an aflociation of Tartars. It is true, we are 
fometimes obliged to difapprove. But we cenfure, we praife, 
we give our fentiments with as much candor and impartiality, 
as any readers in the world, In the mean time, weare happy, 
wherever we can be the protectors of any fair adventurer, or 
the friends of genius. 
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de cbtual Sureny of the Great Poft Reads between London and 
| Edinburgh.’ By Moftyn John Armftrong. 800. 75. 64. 


[N the author’s addrefs to the public, he gives a very clear 
account of his work in thefe words; 


* This volume comprehending the poft-roads from London, 
by Wetherby and York, to Newcaftle ; and from Newcaftle by 
Berwick, Colditream and Kelfo, to Edinburgh, is humbly pre- 
fented to the public, not only as a work complete in itfelf, but 
likewife as a {pécimen of fuch future furveys on the fame plan 
as he means to undertake fo foon as the public opinion is afcer- 
tained with regard to this. ree 1 , 

‘ It was the author’s intention te have given fuch -hiftorical 
extracts, and traditional information as would have, in. fome 
meafure, elucidated the hiftory, antiquities, conflitution, pro- 
duce, and commerce of the country within the limits of the 
furvey ; but this he found would have retarded the publication 
for fuch a length of time, as might have incurred the difplea- 
fute of thofe who had contribated fo liberally to its encourage- 
ment. By this omiffion however it is prefumed he has not lef- 
fened in any degree the merit or atility of the publication ; but, 
‘upon the whole, has fo improved on the original defign, 
as torender it the molt accurate and comprehenfive of the kind 
extant. 

‘ To be filent as to the authorities from which this travelling 
‘companion is compiled would, by fome,; be deemed an unpar- — 
donable omiflion ; the publither therefore informs the purchafer, 
ahat. three bundred miles of the road were taken from furyeys 
made by captain Armftrong and himfelf; and that the remain- 
der was laid down from his own obfervations, adopting fuch 
“a&tual furveys ‘as he could affuredly confide in. The fcale to 
which the whole is reduced, is half an inch to a ftatute mile, 
and the extent of each page twelve miles by fix. 

‘ The plan and manner of diftinguifhing the different objects 
defcribed in the furvey, are fo very obvious, that little expla- 
‘nation is required: the publifher will only obferve that the 
moit afliduous application and minute attention have not been 
wanting to complete this very laborious and expenfive under- 
taking. : Pe 
_ . © Jn order to obviate, as muchas poffible, the long-complain- 

ed-of difficulty of finding the real diftance between each poft- 
fiage, the following tables * are fubjoined ; which are intended 
not 





+ Thetables here hinted at by the author are: Poft-ftages, with 
the diftance, horfe, and chaife hire of each.as charged on the road ; 
from London to Northallerton : York road from Ferrybridge to 
Edinburgh—Coldftream road from Morpeth to Edinburgh—Kelfo 


. soad from Wooler to Edinburgh—Pokt ftages between anes. ng 
in- 
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trot only as a comparative view of the uncertain and incorreét’ 
diftance charged on. fome ftageés, but as infertions of the utmoft 


fervice to travellers, whether riding poft, in a chaife, or in a 
ftage-coach.’ 


The table laft mentioned contains the diftances in miles be 
tween ftage and ftage, charged on all the roads defcribed in 
the book, together with the prices of horfe and chaife hire, 
gither with two or four-horfes, charged on each ftage: a thing 
very ufeful to all perfons travelling in that way. An accurate 
work of this kind has been long wanted; fuch old publica- 
cations as Oglebie’s having been long ufélefs on account of 
their own inaccuracy as well as the alterations in the roads. 
As far as we can judge, the prefent work is accurately ex- 
ecuted, being moftly taken from actual furveys lately made by 
his father (captain Armftrong) and the author himfelf. (The 
many copper plates, of which this work confilts, are beautifully 
executed, and contain every remarkable place on the roads, 
or within three miles both to the right and left of them. 
Every engraved page is faced with another of letter-prefs, con- 
taining a fatisfaory account of the crofs roads to the feveral 
neighbouring towns, with their diftances, &c. the names and 
titles, &c. of the noblemen and gentlemen whofe feats are on 
the road; accounts of the beft inns on the road; and feveral 
ufeful particulars. On the whole, the plan and execution of this 
work have afforded us fuch fatisfa&tion, that we cannot but 
wifh to fee thofe other fimilar performances which we are in- 
formed the author is at prefent employed in. 

A new edition of this book, with improvements (particularly 
the Antonine and modern names of the Roman ftations, &c. 
by Mr. Pennant), is now in the prefs. 


—— se 





Mild Punifoments found Policy, or Obfervations on the Laws relative 
to Debtors and Felons, St. by William Smith, M@. D. Swe. 
as. 6d,. Bew. 

[* our-Review for November we delivered our fentiments upon 
a publication by Dr. Smith, fomewhat fimilar to the pre- 

fent, and were very forry to finda man affe&ting a prodigious 

folicitude for the public pood, rendering himfelf wholly con- 





Edinburgh with the diftance of each in miles and furlongs—North- 
_ern flys, diligences, and poft coaches from London, inns, fare, &c. 
‘according to the lateft regulations.—And alfo an alphabetical in- 
‘dex of the poft-towns and moft remarkable villages, &c. on, or 

within three miles of the great North roads, witha reference to the 
pages in which they are delineated. 


Von. XLII Fan. 1777. F temptible 
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temptible as awriter.—The article now before ug ig as res 
prehenfible in the effential points of ftyle and argument, as 
the pamphlet which we formerly condemned, and is, to 
borrow an elegant expreflion from Dr. Smith, a new chaos of 
confufion.”—T hat is, a new confufion of confufion. 

’ Our author, in the fecorid page of the prefent publication, 
tells us, that * the many highway robberies and burglaries 
‘committed in this metropolis and us vicinity are circumftances 
exceedingly alarming, and requite @ particular exertion of the legif- 
Jature, ‘to enforce Jome expedient to Secure the lives and properties 
‘of people from the inroads of thofe defperate violators of the 
laws.’+That is, froay the inroads of the highway roebderies 
‘and burglaries. 

In page 6, however, of this dele&table produ@ion, she parti 
ealar exertion of the legiflature is fo little wanted, to exforce Jome 
‘expedient to fecure the lives’ and properties of people, that the 
“punifhments provided for the purpofe are, according to our au- 
«thor, muth too rigoroui.—*"The feverity of our criminal law 
-(fays' he) might be very proper in the days of Gothic tyrafiny 
and ferocity of manners; but at this period of civilization and 
‘refinement, a milder mode of punifhment would be more ade- 
qnate tothe end propofed.—Here the many highway robbeties 
‘and burglaries, * fo exceedingly alarming? in page 2, are inftantly 
divefted of ail their terrors ; and the lefs they are rendered ob- 

‘noxious by the laws, the lef dangerous our-fenfidle cafuift fup- 
‘pofes they ‘will neceffarily become to fociety. 

©The places of confinement for the accafed (fays Dr. Smith, in 
page 37,) fhould be diftin& from gaols, and under different re- 
‘toulations,’—With great deference, however, to this learned 
writer; we beg leave to afk what a gaol is, if it be not a place of 
ccnfinement ?-The Doétor’s benevolence here runs away .with 
-his common-fenfe, and plunges tim, through his anxiety for 
the aceufed,- into another * chaos of confufion.’ 

The following paragraph, page 44, for fplendor of diétion,and 

clofenefs of logical dedu@tion, may be confidered as a mafter- 
‘piece —* The ballad fingers, befides the opportunity they give 
their employers to fleal, are very injurious to the morais of the 
youth, who liften to their lewd fongs till their paffions are in- 
flamed ; they then retire at a little diftance,’ (who, the youth 
or the ballad fingers?) ‘ where they pick up a filthy difeafed 
proftitute, that would lay down to a dog’ (here is elegance, 
- here is grammar for you, gentle reader!) ‘sar would bring a 
dhilling inthis mouth.—From fuch a beaftly polluted fwine, 
they catch the infe&tion, of which fhe is perhaps rotting. 
They conceal their fituation till the difeafe has materially in- 
“jured their conftitutions; they then apply to fome ignorant 
quack, 
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quack, who, with his farrago of ftuff, qounds perhaps thewi/- 
eafé, and with .it the. confiitution.c--Here, we have another 
« chaos; of confufion ;’ the conftitutions maseriallp injured by the 
concealment of the difeale, are perbaps wounded atterwards by 
ignorant quacks, and, what is {till more . extraordinary, the 
difeafe itlelf is perhaps wounded by thefe defpicable venders of 
deftructive medicines.— What a pity, it-is that Do&or Smih is 
not appointed public ceafor of manners, or, at leaft, phyfician 
in ordinary to gur.inexperienced, youth !—In. either-cafe the | 
confequences would be,-highly beneficial to the community. 
On the. one hand, he, would extirpate the naughty, ballad 
fingers ; or, on the other, he would prevent the.conftitutions 
materially injured from being in the leaft wounded, by the exhi- 
bition of empirical noftrams. 

,Dofot Smith.is.a great dealer in, the moft profound difcov- 
eries.—‘ When we remove. the caufes which, excite unlawful 
paffions,’ (fays he in page 475) * we fhall. then prevent the bad 
confequencesof them. But as it is impoffible entirely tofupprefs 
diforderly women, they ought therefore to be: put under fome 
regulation, that the public may fuifer as little as pofible.—The 
regulation I would propofe is to confine them to one part. of 
the town under very fevere penalties; and tohave a regifter, 
where every perfon’s name and the number of the door or room 
Should be entered. This may be done without any pudiic and 
pofitive, order, by giving the conftables expre/s charge to. exert 
themfelves in driving thefe poor unhappy wretches from every 
part of the town, except where it was intended they ‘fhould 
refide.’ 

We know not to what part of the town Do&tor Smith would 
wifh to drive all the miferable daughters of proftituticn. ,, But 
fuppofe the owners of houfes at any part fhould not approve of 
fuch tenants, what is to become of his regulation ?—His 
fcheme, he thinks, can be executed without any poftive order ; 
yet he fays that the conftables fhould receive an expre/s chargeto 
put.it. in force ; and though he is an avowed champion rather 
for reformation than punifhment, prefcribes fuch a mode. for 
the regulation of proftitutes as muft eternally prevent their re- 
turn to the bofom of reputable fociety. We are, however, 
weary of expofing this very fuperficial writer, and would-ra- 
ther take a dofe of his phyfic, than fit down to review another 
of his produ€tions. The only thing he feems to under- 
Mtand, is that fpecies of criminality, diftinguifhed by the name 
of /windling ; of which fubje&t we mult candidly acknowledge 
he feems to be.a complete mafter. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Hifcire de Loanzo, Kakongo, et autres Royaumes de P Afrique. 
“Parl Abbé Proyart. 12me. Paris, 


"THE fuhftance of this entertaining narrative has been collected 
from the papers of the French mifionaries, who of late years 
preached the gofpel in thefe parts. j 

The work is divided inté two fections.- The firft and moft inte- 
refting contains an account of the curiofities of thefe countries; 
and the fecond, the hiftory of the miflion. 

The countries here defcribed are fituated between the fine and the 
river Zaire; parcelied otit into feveral kingdoms, of which the moft 
confiderable is that of Loango. sae 
-/ There, as in aH other countries within the torrid zone, the year 
1s divided into the dry and rainy feafon.- The foil is, with a very 
flight and fuperficial cultivation, fo very fertile, that a grain of 
maize yields from five to fix hundred grains; and the fame 
Stl affords, within fix’or feven months, no leis than three har- 
vefts. 

The Negroes fow the tobacco-feeds at random on their fields, and 
leave the ripening of the plantto the care of nature alone. They dig 
no wells, bur ufe the water of {prings and rivers. In the hotteft feafon 
the rivers are never dried up, nor even perceptibly diminifhed: “Fhe 
Negroes ufually fettle on‘their banks; their towns and villages dif- 
fer only in the number’of houfes and of inhabitants ; thefe: dwell- 
ings confit’/of rufhesand boughs of trees wattled together, and-com- 
monly covered with palm leaves; and are a moveable commodity, 
fold in the markets: the king of Loango himfelf vefides in fuch a 
cottage, but only fomewhat larger than thofe of his fubjetts. 

The chara&er of the Negroes has hitherto been naifreprefented, 
as being worfe than it has been actually found by the mifiionaries : 
becaufe it was judged by that of the inhabitants of the coafts, cor- 
rupted by the intercourfe with Europeans, and of the flaves fold 
tn the colonies. ‘They areindeed indolent antlazy, but capable of 
fupporting the *moft violent fatigues. As the animals of thefe 
countries are moftly mute, and always filent, it is rather furprifing 
that the Negroes are always finging, or epee | for many hours 

together with great vivacity on the moft trifling fubjects. 

The inhabitants of Loango, ‘excepting thofe on the fea coaft, are 
faid to be difinteretted, hofpitable, ready to fthare whatever they. 
have with their friends and guefts ; and mucly le(s addicted ta vene- 
-real exceffes than they have hitherto been reprefented. - Initances of 
fornication are very rare, and their dancesare not immodeft or ‘in- 
decent. Polygamy is indeed allowed among them 3 but as girlsmuft 
be bought,’ it prevails only among the riclrer fort. Whenever the 
bride or her mother accept of the lover’s'gifts,the marriage is deemed 
‘to be conclided and indiffoluble, except when a princes of the royal 
blood happens to like and-to' chufe ai married man for her own 
fooule. Adultery is accounted a great crime; the adultereflesthem- 

felves are afraid of fome immiiiéht and unavoidable’ misfortune if 
“they fhould conceal their guilt from thei hufbands; by whom’ they 
are, indeed, pardoned ; but their gailants are liable to profecution. 

The princefles of Loango enjoy fome very ftrange prerogatives. 
Fhey may chufe whomfoever they like, and even a married 
man for their hufband; while he muft not. keep any other “er 
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Noman may decline their offer; while they, without affigning any 
reafon, may difcard their hafbands and chufe others. 

All other married women are fubjeé to'a moft grievous flavery and 
oppreffion. They muft provide fubfiftence for their hufbands and 
children; perform all the drudgery both within and without doors; 
and always kneel when they fpeak to their hard mafters. Ifa Negro 
keeps feveral wives, he, and each of them dwell in feparate: huts. 
The children do not,inherit their father’s eftate,,but only that of 
their mother. That of the father defcends to his oldeft brother, or 
if he happens to have none, to the oldeft fon of his own fifter.. The 
daughters are early kept to work; while the fons are idling away 
their time with their fathers, and treat cheir mothers with very 
little refpeét. 

The gangas are both magicians and phyficians. Their eura- 
tive method confifts fometimes in applying herbs and. other ,re- 
medies, but moft commonly in blowing on the affe&ted part. When- 
ever thofe remedies happen to prove inefficacious, they colleét all the 
mufical inftruments in the neighbourhood, enter the patients hut 
with a very numerous retinue of affiftants, and ftrike up a mof fun- 
ing concert, which, if the patient grows worle, .is often continued 
and reinforced for feveral days and nights tugether. Sick people are 
allowed to eat and drink whatever they like: yet the Negroes com- 
monly live to avery old age. The prefent king of Kakongo is faid 
to be in very good health and fpirits at.one hundred and twenty-fix 
years of age. 

. The Negroes exprefs all their paffioasby dancing. Whether they 
affitt ata wedding orafaneral; at the death ofa father, or the birth 
of achild, they will dance. The fpeaking geftures of their bodies 
areoften accompanied with fongs and tears. But males dance.only 
with males, and femaies only with females. 

The women labour oaly three days in feur, the fourth being their 
‘day of reft. ) ' 

The Negroes have no ideas of either weeks or years, but count 
mumbers in the fame manner as we do; and have particuiar words 
for exprefiing the largeit fums, even millions, 

The form of government in all thofe countries is arbitrary and 
defpotic; both the property and lives of the fubjeéts are at the dif- 
polal of their fovereign. Their kings are not only revered but wor- 
fhipped; and are thought.to have, like gods, the power of grant- 
ing rain. The moft grievous oppreffions will caufe no complaints 
nor infurreétions; but it muft.deaden all induftry. 

The crown is here wot hereditary; to-be of the reigning fa- 
mily, or of the.clafs of princes, is a fufficient title toclaim the 
crown, Hence the deceafe of the king is followed by an interreg- 
num that often lafts for years, and affords the regent, the princes, 
or the minitters, who are the electors, full time to determine the 
election, by intrigues or by violence.. The king and his council 
are the chief juftices. Poifoning and murder are punithed with 
death, and thefts with flavery. Sufpected perfons muft prove their 
innocence by drinking a poifonous draught of kafla. 

Some of their cuftoms are fingular and delerve notice. The king 
never drinks in the fame room where he eats; he drinks publicly, at 
the found of a band-bell, and under the acclamation of a ganga; 
and after having decided any law-fuit, he muft drink. 

Whenever he falls fick, all the cocks in his kingdom are killed; 
and from the day of his death ali the fields are Seft uncultivated for 
feveral months together. 
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The Negroes of Kakongo and Loango are, by the miflionaries, 
deemed the blackeft and the ftrongeft in all Africa. Such only as 
have been taken prifoners in war, or bought from ftrangers, may 
be fold to Europeans. The inland flaves are not liable to that vio-., 
lence, | 

Their wars gre carried on rather by predatory excurfions, and 
fudden furprizes, than by ferious engagements; both hoftile parties 
fiudioufly avoid one another; but in order to appear more formi- 
dable they bedaub their whole bodies witha red colour. They af- 
feét bravery, and flafh and mangle their own faces, from an opinion 
that deformity and a fierce look are indications of a martial fpirit. 

Nearly the fame language preyails in all the countries here de- 
fcribed, From want of letters it has never yet been written ; and i 
is entirely .deftitute of feveral letters in our alphabet. It has 
no genders, numbers, cafes, comparatives nor faperlatives 5 
and almoft no adverbs nor conjunétions; but is faid to abound in 
picturefque verbs, , 

The Negroes are faid to acknowledge a fupreme creator and deity, 
called’ Zambi,who is confidered as the great caufe of whatever is good 
and beautiful in the world. By his name they fwear their moft fa- 
cred oaths; ‘whofe violation, they think, would be immediately 
pinified with fickneis. This Zambi they love, but without wor- 
fhipping him; and referve their worthip for a malignant deity, call- 
ed Zambi-a-n’bi, whom they fear as the author of all evils. In.or- 

derto appeafe him, they abftain from fome difh or other; andin or- 
der to pieafe -him they fpoil the fruit trees. : teen 

Befides thefe, they have a few wretched fubaltern wooden: gods, 
both’national and domeftic.. To the national ones they apply. for 
the revelation of fome thief, or of fome future event.. They Jike- 
wife endeavour by amulets to fecure their perfons and. poffeffions 
from incantations and the fatal effects of magic artsy, 

Their gangas are highly refpected, and called to new born. chil- 

. dren, invorder to prefcribe them fome aét of worfhip, or abftinence 
fron certain kinds of victuals for their future life, NoNegro would 
evereatof a partridge, becaufe the gangas pronounce its flefh to be 
yery unwholefome and dangerous, ) 

“‘Thefe Africans think the foul furvives the body ; but. of her fu- 
ture refidence and fate they have- no difiinct notions... As foon.as 
anyone of them dies, his neareft-relations.carry his corpfe to a {caf- 
fold, under which they, kindJea fire. When the corpfe is fufficient- 
ly dried by fire and air, they wrap it up ina very great quantity of 
various fluffs, and place it for a longer or fhorter time, according to 
the rank of the deceafed, but for a few months at leaft, in fore pub- 
lic place, where it is vifited'every evening by his mourning relations. 
After which it is atlength buried, being attended by agreat and 
folemn proceffion of .ail bis relations and friends. 

The miffion to Loango began in 1766, but ceafed in 1768, when 
the miflionaries were by .difeases driven from, Africa... In the fame 

eartwo other French miffionaries fettied in Kakongo, where they 

ill fub&it, without any moleftation from the king ar the people. In 

pogno,.a kingdom formerly dependent on Loango, they met with 
many thoufands of chriltians, by whom they were received with 
warm fraternal love, as meffengers of heaven. . Conga too, is {aid 
fil] to contain fome hundred thoufand chriftians, — ree 
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FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


L’Efprit des Ufages et des Coutumes des diférest Peuples. Par M. 
de Meunier. 3 Vols. Seo. Paris. 

HIS work contains a very great and entertaining variety of the’ 

opinions, fentiments, and cuftoms of mankind concerning food, 
women, matrimony, the birth and education of children, chiefs and 
fevereigzns, war, diftinétions of ranks, nobility, national infociabi- 
lity, fervitude, flavery, beauty, Ornaments, chaftity, aftrology, cas 
baliftic arts, domettic fociety and cuftoms, penal jaws, proofs, exe. 
cutions, fuicide, murder, human facrifices, phyfic, death, funerals, 
burials, &c, carefully coileéted from a great number of ancient and 
modern hiftories and voyages; and judicioufly digefted under their 
refpective heads. : 
Teftament Spiritucl, ou derniers Adjeux d'un Pere mourant Jes en- 

fans, Quvrage pofthume du Chevalier de ***  Patis. — 

The chief object of the author of this Spiritual Teftament was to 
preferve his children from feduction. It contains ferious and, fens 
fible reflections, with the.warmeft effufions of paternal love. 

, Poétme fuer la Pitié, Par.M. Trelseol. Paris. 

Weare fully fenfible of the juftnefs of Mr. de Tuefféol’s melan- 
eholy reflection, that, “* Lé peuple le plus poli dans fes maniénes a 
toujours quelque chofe de fauvage et de dur dans le coeur, parce- 
qu'il n’a pas | é[prit affez éclairée. Il faut que Ja raifon foit bien, pure 
pour nous découvrir les droits de Phumanité, il faut que l’ame foit 
bien fenfible pour en refpecter toujours les intéréts.. Il y 4 de la cru- 
autéa faire foufirir fes femblables : il y a donc de la cruauté ales voir 
fouffrir, quand'ce n’eft point pour les foulager,”” &c. | 

Short ag his poem is, it does credit to his mind and heart. 

La Dettrina.degli Azxzardi. 8vo. Maulana... 

Confifting chiefly of an abftract from De Moivre’s Doétrine of 
Charices, and Mi. Simpfon, concerning the probabilities of the du- 
ration of human life, annuities, reverfions, &c. and from fome in- 
genious Dutch and German writers, enriched with an hiftorical 
preface, with notes and an appendix by Don Robert Gaeta, a Cif- 
tercian, and Don Gregory Fontana, a Piarift and profeflor of ma- 
thematics in the univerfity of Pavia. 

Opufecli di Fifica Animale e Vegetabile dell? Abbate Spallanzani. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Modena. 


A colleétion of a variety of inftruétive eflays and ingenious expe- 
riments. ; 


Obfervationes Medica quas collegit Melchior. Adam Weickard, 
-8vo. Frankfurt on tbe Mayne. 

A fmall volume containing many interefting and fome curious 
phyfical obfervations: 

Schers dir geberl: Verlofing gefthekt van derfeluen Grondbeginzelen 
wlk mvente leeren. Svo. Haag. (Dutch.) 

A concife and judicious abftract of the ‘elements of midwifery. * 
J. Gottfried Pietichen’s, Sc. Gefchichte praktifeber F alle von 

Gicht und Podagra; or, an Account of practical Ca/es of the 

Gout, (Sc. by Dr. Pietfech. Sve. Halle. (German.) 

A remarkable account of twenty-four cafes, all tending to prove 
that the cold bath is the fureft, fafeft, and moft efficacious remedy 
for the gout, 

F 4 Capi- 
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Capitulation pour le Regiment Suiffe de Ja Republique de Berne, au 
Service-du Ro de Satdaigne, commandé par M, Ticharner, 
Svo. Bern. | 
This fhort and authentic publication may ferve to rectify the in- 

correé notions commonly entertained by:foreigners, concerning the 

nature of the engagements of Swifs fubfidiary troops. 


Dizionario iftrutivo per la Vita Civile. Tom. L.A. BOC. gto, 
Verona. ) vi 3 
“Moral philofophy, and a variety of other topics frequently oc- 
¢ctirring in the tranfactions and converfations of civil life, ane the 
fubjeéts judicioufly treated in this Dictionary by count Antonio Mon- 
tanari, for thé occafional uf and inftrution of perfons of rank... 


InftruGions que le Roi de France a fait expedier pour. regler provi® 
- foirement P Exercice de Jes Troupes a’ Lnfanterie ; du 30 Maa, 1775 
Svo. Metz. 


“Thought to bé the beft and completeft fyftem of taétics hitherta 
publithed. | 


Memoire fur les Maladies épidémiques qu’eccafgonne ordinairement 1? 

deffechement des Marais, quia remporté le Prix, au jugement de 

‘\P Académie Royale des Belles Lettres, Sciences et Artsde Bout- 
deaux. Par M. Fournier Choifi. 40. Bourdeaux. 


M. Fournier has not only examined the epidemical difeafes occa- 
fioned by the draining of moraffes, but alfo the fcorbutic com- 
plaints prevailing on the coafts of the Baltic, with their fymptoms 
and remedies, The chief‘objectis to preferve or re-eftablith tranfpi- 
ration, and to prevent the diflolution of the blood by means of acids, 


Difeuffion.de POrdre profind et de POrdre Mince, ou Examen def 
Sjflemes de M. de Mefnit Durand, et de Maizeroy, camparé’ 
avec POrdre a trois’ de biéuteur. Par M. du Coudray, , Capi- 
ta'ne au Corps del Artillerie,-€Sce. Bo. Paris, ‘ 
A very interefting queftion, firft ftarted by .M. Folard, and. often 

fince, dilcuifed. by many writers on the art of war, Mr. du Coudray 

here confines himfelf tothe enquiry concerning the effects of artil- 

Jery on the deep order of battle,, (J’otdre profondk) 

Obfervations fur les Maladies dés Negres, leurs Caufes, leur Traite- 
aime et les Moyens de tes-prévenir.’ Par M. d’Azille, . 8vo. 

: Paris, 

The difeafes of this unfortunate rate of men are effentially the 
fame.as thofe of the re(t of mankind, butmore frequent, more cruel, 
and more difficult to cure... M. d?Azille, who formerly was furgeon 
major of the troops at Cayenne, imputes the horrible mortality of 
‘thefe unfortunate Negro. flaves to their wretched food, and to excef- 
five labour and grief; and writes with the judgment and the warm 
compaflion of a patriot and’philanihrope. — 

Traité théorique fur les Maladies epidemiques, dans lequel on exa- 
mine Sil eft poffile.de las prevoir, et quels Sercient les maoyens de 
les prévenir, et d’en arvéter les progres, Par M. le Brun, &c, 

Sve, Paris. 7 | 


A methodical, perfpicuous, practical, and very interefting per- 
formance, 9 ia | 
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é Letver-ta the rev. Johiah Tucker, D. D. in Anfwer té bis Humble 
Addrefi and Barnet Appeal, &t. With a Pofffcript. By Sam. 
Eftwick, LL: D.- 8wo..- 1s. 6d. Almon. 


N the argumentative parts’ of this Letter the author difcovers 
] a firong prejudice againft the prefent meafures of admini- 
ftration, which feems to be the confequence.of a no lefs violent 
ptepoffeffion in favour of the Americans. But yes, we can- 
not approve of his reafoning in general, we readily acknowledge 
that.he writes with keennefs and vivacity, and difplays.occa- 
fionally fome flahhes of wit and humour. : 


A Letter to Lord Chatham, concerzing ihe prefent War of Great 
tt Britain agammft America. vo. 1s. Kearflyi.°' 

Another warm partizan of the colonies, who recursto the.a6- 

fuccefsful expedient of the old thread-bare arguments, for, de- 
termining a'tonteft which {éems now. to be upon the point.of,de- 
cifién by a very‘ different, but much more effectual method of 
convincing the ‘anderftanding. Gis | 
Dr. Price’s Noritns of the Nature of Civil Liberty, foewn to be 
 @oatradiGory to Reafon and Scripture... 8vo 2s. Becket. 
"If any fame can, be.derived froma hultitude of opponents, 
Dr. Price.is;furely entitled to this {pecies of renown. He can- 
not, however, have the fatisfaétion to. think that»he has been 
-refuted only by the ynited.arguments\of bis adverfaries'; for the 
falfity of his ee a and the error.of. his reafoning have been 
expofed, even by.the moft fuperficial antagonift that has*entered 
the lifts apaint him, Sach, being the cafe, a more: minute in- 
quiry into the doétor’s notions .of, civil liberty may now ‘be 
reckoned a work of {npererogation. . But, late as this pamphlet 
has made its appearange, the plain'yet forcible manner in which 
it is written muft greatly contribute to. produce.a change of fen- 
timent in thofe who -have hitherto favoured the opinion of Dr. 
Price. ‘The author, who is fo ingenuous as to acknowledge his 
name, which is Gray, dedicates, his. produétion to thofe mem- 
bers of the common council of London, who have ‘declared 
themfelves the patrons of -irreligion and fedition; and we may 
“venture to affirm that, fhould they read it with attention, his de- 
fign would no: prove ineffetual, 
DT oV¥  did®badioTsc ¥. 

A Sermon preached befare the hom Hiufe-of Commons, on Friday, 
Dec. 13, 1776, being tbe Day appeinted ta be obferved as a 
Day of Solemu Fafiing... By John Butler, LL.D. 4t0. 15. 
Cadell. | 

_ The author takes, his. text froma Kings, viii. ¢9, ad fets 

‘before his readers a variety of important confiderations, relative 

to the. folemn occafion, on which this fermon was aan’? 
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He very charitably and humanely reprefents the unhappy fitu- 
ation of thofe, who have been compelled or feducéd “into: the 
prefent rebellion ; and of thofe, who are faithful fubjects, and 
yet involved in the general defolation of their country. He la- 
ments our national immoralities; but, at the fame time, very 
judicioufly avoids declamatory inveétives, and points out many 
comfortable circumftances in our favour, which are calculated 
to keep us from defpondency, and infpiie us with a generous 
and virtuous emulation. ; 


A Sermon preached before the, Univerfiry of Oxford, on Friday, 
Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed for a General Faft. By 
Myles Cooper, LL.D. 410. 1s. Rivington. 

The author confiders the propriety of a public and folemn 
act of humiliation, the neceffity of a national. repentance, the 
moral and religious flate of this kingdom, the principles and 
artifices of thofe, who firft excited and afterwards fomented the 
rebellion in the colonies, and, laftly, the duty.'of individuals, 
as good men and good fubjects. : 

On thefe topics, efpecially on the rife and progrefs of. re. 
bellion, the author expreffes himfelf with warmth and fpirit, 
always in defence of adminifiration ; yet fometimes with a zeal, 
which carries ‘him to the extreinities of toryif{m. 7 

¢ When men’s principles are wrong, their practices will fef- 
dom be right. When they fuppofe thofe powers to he derived 
folely from the people, which are ** ordained of God,” and their 
heads are filled with ideas of orieinal compacts which never ex- 
ited, and which are always explained foas to anfwer their pre- 
fent occafions ; no wonder that they confound the duties of 
refers ‘and’ ‘fubjects, and are perpetually‘ prompted’ to’ diate 
where it is their bufinefs to obey. When once they conceive 
the governed to be fuperior tothe governdrs; and that. they 
may fet. up their prevended natural. rights in oppofition .co 
the pofitive laws of the ftates they ‘will. naturally proceed to 
“+ defpife.dominion, and, fpeak evil of dignities,” and to open 
a-door for anarchy, ‘‘ confufion, and every evil work,” to 
enter.” 

Can this paffage be reconciled with the principles of the Re- 
volution; and the liberties of Englifhmen? 


& Sermon on the late General Faft, preached at Gray’s Inn Cha- 
‘pel om Friday, Dec.13, 1776... By Henry Stebbing, D. D. 
Sue, 415. Flexney. 

A plain, ufeful. fermon, explaining the moral purpofes. for 
which the faft was appointed. 


A Sermon preached on Friday, Dec. 13, 1776. By William Car- 
past oe penter, DD. gto. 6d. Robinfon, 

A plain, fenfible:difcourfe, properly adapted to a country 
audience. ‘The purport of it is to fhew, that unlefs we forfake 
our Vices, amend our lives, and return to the long-deferted 
paths of wifdom and virtue, we canmot expect the blefling and 
protection of Providence: , et 
nt A Sers 
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A Sermon preached at the P arifo-church of Newbery, Berks, Dece 
13, 1776, being the Day appointed for a Public Faf. By the 
rev. Thomas Penrofe. 4to. 1s. Davis. 

The defign of this benevolent writer is to fhew, that the pub- 
lic tranquility is the chief objet of every man’s concern ; that 
he fhould avoid the contentions of party, and the cabals of fac- 
tion ; tha®he fhould endeavour to quiet angry fpirits, and pro- 
mote the peace of fociety; that he fhould enjoy his freedom 
with thankfulnefs; and contribute by every gentle and laudable 
method to tranfmit the bleffings of peace, union, and liberty to 
the lateft poiterity. 


Tavo Sermons preachéd Dec. 13, 1776, being the Day appointed for 
@ General Faft. By the rev. Richard de Courcy. So. Is, 
Robinfon. * | 
The author confiders, what is implied in ‘“* feeking the 

Lord.” 2 Chron. xx. 3, 4. He points out the nature, end, 

and defign of fafting, and the proper temper neceflary for the 

performance of this duty, when publicly enjoined. And, laftly, 
he fhews, that when we are engaged in folemnities of this 
nature, we fhould never forget, that ** to afk help of the Lord” 
is among the moft neceflary meafures of force, to be ufed 
againft our adverfaries, whether temporal or fpiritual. 

There is.a laudable fpirit of piety.in this difcourfe. 


The heft Method of putting an End to the American War. Being 
dhe Subjtance of a Sermon preached Dec. 13, 1776, the Day of 
the General Faft, By Cradock Glafcott, 4.M. 8vs. gdp 
Mathews. 

5) A pious rhapfody, in the ftyle and manner of Mr. White- 
field, 


A Sirmin preached Dec. 13, 1776; the Tate: Day of National Hu 
miliation, 10 a Congregation of Proteftant Diffnters. By New 
come Cappe.: 8v0. 6d.» Johnfon. 

This writer has ‘given ‘us ‘a lively and ‘pathetical defcription 
of our national follies and vices. We admire his eloquence, 
and his benevolent fentiments towards the Americans; though 
we cannot think as favourable as he does, of colonies, rifen 
up againft thejr parent and protector, in a virulent and ungrate~ 
fal rebellion. | 


Four Sermons on the Good Samaritan, and the Nature of Chritt’s 
Kingdom. By the late rev. Thomas Pyle. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 
In two difcourfes on the parable of the good Samaritan, the 
author fhews, that this inftructive ftory was levelled, partly and 
immediately, at the fcribes and. leading Jews of. thofe. times; 
that it was intended.to humble the pride of thefe men; to cor- 
re&t the unfair apd uncharitable opinion they were wont to en- 
tertain, .both of the Samaritans, and of all the people around 
them; but that its.grand purpofe was to teach chriftians of all 
times,.what are the duties they owe to. one another, of what.are 
the regards mutually and univerfally due from man to man. 


In 
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In the third fermon,. which is an explanation of thefe words, 
«* Jefus anfwered, my kingdom is not. of this world,” Mr. 
Pyle obferves, that our Saviour’s firft and immediate intention 
was to aflure Pilate, that though he was indeed a king, yet his 
kingdom was fuch a one, as could not poffibly interfere with 
the kingdom of Czfar, or be the leaft injurious to the Roman 
government, either in Judea, or in any other part of their do- 
minions. He. then proceeds to fhew, that the government, 
which: Chrift and his religion exercife over mankind, is not a 
civil and temporal, but altogether a moral and fpiritual govern- 
ment; that it isa kingdom of reafon and virtue over men’s wills, 
and hearts, and confciences ; and moreover, that the fubjects 
of this government are to have their final fettlement, and ha- 
bitation, and each his. proper recompence of reward or pu- 
nifhment, not in this life, but in another world, and a future 
tribunal. | 7 
In the Jaft difcourfe he. points ont the praétical leffons we 
fhould learn from thefe confiderations ; among which are. the 


following .; ' ) 

¢ As Chrift’s kingdom is not of this world, and interferes 
with no kingdoms, or governments, which are of this world, 
it follows, that aman may be a fubjeét of the Chriftian king- 
dom, and of any earthly government, or fpecies of government, 
at the fame time. eo a 
_* © “And as the gofpel confines its profeffors to no particular 
kind of civil governmént, nor ever concerns itfelf with civil af- 
fairs, of gives any direétions about them, fo neither does it re- 
ftrain ms to any particular modes of religion, or to.any externals 
Of divine worfhip, but has left thefe ‘things to men’s own dif- 
cretion ; to be regulated by their fituations, and various cir- 
eamftances; by the flate and condition of other things about 
‘them; by the changes of times, manners, and cultoms.’ 

Thefe are excellent fermons. The firft and fecond ate ad- 
mirably éalculated to infpire the reader with fentiments of uni- 
verfal benevoleace and philanthropy. 


The Nature, Neceffity, and Advantage of the Religious Obfervaticn 
of the Lora’s Day, illafirated and enforced in a Sermon, preached 
for the Encouragement of a Socicty-uniting for the Suppreffion of 
the Profanativn of the Lora’s Day. By C. de Coetlogon, M. 4. 
8vo. 64. Matthews. 

In this fermon the author points out the nature, neceflity, and 
advantage of the religious obfervation of the Lord’s day. 

There is an air of piety and devotion in the difcourfes of Mr. 
ce Coetlogon, and other divines belonging to the Lock, which 
is laudable. But would a prudent or a modeft preacher, tho- 
-roughly fenfible of his own ignorance and imperfeétions, exprefs 
himfeif in this language? © May J be enabled to preach with 
the Holy Ghoft fent down from above; and may the words of 

steuth and toberne!s, which we hope to deliver, be accompanied 
with the demonitration of the fpirit, and with the power of 

wised.’ Is this picty, or is it prefumption ? 

ASketch 
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fA Sketch of tbe Occonomy of Divine Providéince, with Re/ped to 
* Religion amongft Mankind. 8vo.- 6d. Evans, Pater-nofter- 
ow. 
Some of the outlines of Sacred Hiftory ; or general refle€tionS 
on the patriarchal, the Mofaic, and the Chriftian difpenfations >. 
too fhort to afford any material information. ns 


A Short Effay ou Revelations i. 10. Jhewing the Lord’s Day means 
the real and perpetual Sabbath. By Henry Dawion, Minif~er of 
the Goftel. 12me. 2d. Brown. ; 
An attempt to prove, that the feventh day of the week, and 

not the firft, is * the unchangeable fabbath of Jefus Chrift’— 

No appearance of critical learning in this produdtion. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


Divine Worfoip due to the whole blefed Trinity, proved from 
Scripture and Antiquity. Svo. 15. Rivington. 

The purport of this tract is, in the words of the author, to 
prove, ‘ That it is the tenor of the whole New Teftament from 
the beginning to the end, that the Father, the Son, and. the 
Holy Ghoft, in whofe name we are, by our Saviout’s command, 
baptifed, are not three names of one perfon only, but.the names 
of three feveral diftin@ fubftances, whom we call perfons,. be- 
caufe of the perfonal characters by which they are diftinguifh- 
ed ; that each of the three perfons, the Son, and. the Holy 
Ghoft, as well as the Father, have all the attributes, perfeg- 
tions, and titles, expreflive of true divinity ; that each of them 
is eternal, almighty, ommiprefent, omnifcient, God, and Lord; 
and confequently, that each of them is the object of the wor- 
fhip and adoration of Chriftians, who know no difference nor 
degrees in divine worfhip, nor worhip any one, who is not truly 
aad properly God.’ 

Yet notwithftlanding thefe attributes, he fays, * there is a 
pofleriority of order in the Son and Holy Spirit, with reference 
to their emanation and extraZion; and in our Liturgy a due pro- 
Vifion for obferving a proper Juboratnation.’ : 

How thefe ideas are to be reconciled with thofe of abfolute 
cocternity and coequality, our author-has hot informed us. 

As he writes with a laudable fpirit of candor and benevolence, 
he produces feveral paflages from the wfitings of Dr. Clarke, 
in order tu-fhew, ‘ what conceilions, and what near advarites he 
made to the true catholic faith.’ | 

in an Appendix he lamenis the difufe of catechifing. 


sO. tT BR: Y, ; 


A Colle&ion of .Pfalms and Hymns, .extrafed from different Aa- 
thors. With a Preface by the rev. Mr, De Courcy.: Small Sve. 
Robinfon, 
Mr. de Courcy gives the following account of this colle@ion, 

and the motives, which induced him to pwblifly it. jail 

* Wit 
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_© With a defign to obviate the defects of our verfion, to grd« 
tify the requefts of many of my hearers, to encourage gofpel 
pfalmody, and to promote the glory of God, I have taken the 
liberty to publifh the following collection of pfalms and hymns, 
taken chiefly from the feraphic Dr. Watts and others; praying 
that the Lord would accompany them with a divine bleiling, 
and teach us to fing ‘* with the Spirit, and with the nder- 
ftanding alfo.”’ , ie 


Dr. Watts’s Hymns are well-known: thé reft are, in géneral, 
in the fame ftyle. 


Hd ©. W, Bampfylde, 4rm: Epifola. peeica familiaris,.in qua 
continentur Tabule quingue ab eo excogitate, que Pe-fonas repra- 
Jextant, Poematis cujufdam Anglicani, cui 7itulus An EleQtion 
Ball. du@ore C, Anttey, Arm: gto. 5s.. Dodfley. 

Mr. Anftey, the author of this elegant and facetious Latin 
Epiftle, amidf other fubjeéts, prefents his friend, Mr. Bampfylde, 
with a lively poetical defcription of five caricaturas, which-bad 
been defigned by the latter, with the view of reprefenting fo 
many fcenes in the poem entitled, 42 Ele@ion Ball. ‘The 
epiftle, which is accompanied with engravings of. the ‘carica-.. 
turas; is written in heroic meafure, and rivals in ftyle and ca- 
dence the moft approved compofitions in Latin, of modern 
times; * : . 

The Diaboliad; a Poem, 4to. 15. 62, Kearfly. ~ 
» The ,whimfical fable of this poem is, that the‘Devil being 

grown old, was defirous of refigniog the infernal throne, and if 
‘order to find: a proper perfon to. fucceed him,’ he difpatches fe- 
veral meffengers to the earth, to inform his good friends of ‘his 
antention, one of whom, the beft: qualified; it is determined 
‘fhall be eleéted to. the Satanical dignity. On this occafion a 
crowd of competitors, chiefly young>men of quality, repair to 
the infernal regions to;put in their claims to the fucceffion, 
when an.old grey-headed lord, being acknowledged to have the 
moft indifputable title of all the candidates, is immediately in- 
vefted king of the regions of Tartarus. 

This production feems to be intended as a fatire on fome pat- 
ticular charafters. It isnot void of poetical fancy, nor defec- 
tive in point of verfification. 


DeR? AM AR Fe. 


The Barber of Seville ; a Comedy, Svo. 15, 6d. Bew: 

A tranilation from the French of Monf, Beaumarchais, But 
equal m humour to the original; which; though it has fittle 
claim to novelty of chara&ter, abounds with ieveral comic 
incidents. 


Chriftmas Fale sa Dramatic Entertainment. Svo. ts. Becket, 


This entertainment has been reduced from five aéts to three, 
to render it more-conformable to the ufual length of an after-piece. 
As a produdtion of this kind, it is not deltitute of a few lau a 
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gible charafteriftics, and is accompanied in the reprefentation 
with fome firiking fcenery. 


The Seraglio, a mufical Entertainment. 8v2 15. Becket, 

Among the many frivolous produétions of this kind, which are 
now fo often brought on our theatres, the prefent is one of 
the moft -defe&tive, not only in refpec&t to the words, but the 
amufic; the latter of which, however, is in great meafure a con- 
fequence of the former. 


MEDICAL. 


Of the Improvement cf Medicine in London, on the Bafts of Pub- 
: lic. Good. 8vo. ts. Dilly. 

This pamphlet relates the progrefs of the General Dijpenfary 
in Alderfgate-ftreet, eftablifhhed in 1770; which, as appears 
from the narrative, has proved the means of affording relief to 
many thoufands of perfons labouring under diforders of ‘dif- 
ferent kinds ; a faét-which fufficiently evinces its great advan- 
tage te the public. 


Fifteen Minutes InflruBions to every one who wifhes for a thoraugh 
"Cure of the Venereal Difeafe. By G. French. 1s. Grant. 
 Thefe initructions are equally imperfec& and precipitate, pro- 
mifing as little fuccefs to the author as to thofe who may haye the 
amprudence to be conducted by his advice. 


An. Effey on Gleets, Se. By J. P. Marat, M. De gto. 4s. 
ty Nicoll. | 

This: author profeffes to be aQuated by the liberal motive’ of 
promoting the good of the public, and we have his own affirma- 
tion that he has fucceeded in the cure of .feveral cafes which had 
baffled all the art of Mr. Daran. . Thefe circumftances #ay be 
true, hut they probably would have met with greater credit, had 
he ‘not mentioned the place where-he may be {poke with; an in- 
‘nuendo not ‘wfually confidered as favourable tothe idea of a re- 
gular practioner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lettre de. Monfeur Defenfans a. Madame Montagu. Sve. 14. 
Elmily. : 


_ This little piece contains .a fpirited defence of M. Fenelon, 
archbithop of Cambray, againtt the obloquy of lord Chefterfield, 
who, in one of his letters, accufes him as an hypocrite in religion 
and morals, and a pander, or, in the groffnefs of his own 
phrafe, a pimp for Lewis XIV. from a letter of his to Madame 
de Maintencn, upon her having required his advice and affitt- 
ance with regard to fome difficulties fhe had propofed for his 
confideration, relative to the king, after their clandeftine .mar- 
riage. 

M. Defenfans has fufficiently fhewn the difingennoufnefs of his 
lordfhip’s arguments, and the futility of his reafonings upon this 
fubje& ; and has alfo, throughout the letter, manifefted an ho- 
neft warmth and virtuous refentment againft fo ere ayn 
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and unprovoked a fcandal, charged upon the memory of a nraft, 


who lived in reputation, died in charaéter, and will ever fur- 
vive in fame. 


A Letter from Monfieur Defenfans to Mrs. Montagu, tranflated by 
Mrs. Griffith. 8u9. is. Cadell. 


We very much approve of this verfion, which is not a mere 
literal tranflation, but rather a paraphrafe on the French letter, 
the ftyle of which is improved, the metaphors correéted, and the 
fentiments brought forth and explained to advantage. : 

The writer has prefixed a preface to this little drochure, that 
is penned with politenefs, eafe, and fpirit; but we confefs, that 
from the general tenor of this lady’s compolitions, we had rea- 
fon to have expected a warmer and more particular difquifition 
into. the immoral tendency of lord-Chefterfield’s principles, than 
merely the fummary refieQion fhe has pafled upon them in that 
place. Erat bis locus. , 

His lordfhip’s unwarrantable afperfion upon the dead, h6w- 
"ever difingenuous and bafe, is not by any means the moft mate- 
_Xial part of the charge to be urged againft him;. for the. docu- 
ments of feduétion and deceit inculcated in his writings, as they 
tend to the corruption of the living, become a much more fe- 
rious object of deteftation and reproof to every moral heart or 
Jiberal mind. 7 | 
Some Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Edwards, Fellow 

of the Royal-and Amiquarian Societies. 4to. 4s. fewéd. Robfon- 

Thefe Memoirs of Mr. Edwards, who was an ingenious and 
worthy man, relate chiefly to-his literary productions, in which 
he appears ‘in a refpectable light, both as a naturalift and an- 
tiquary, Annexed tothe narrative are fome engravings and de- 


fcriptions of a few rare animals. 


A Companion to the Peerage of Great Britain and Yeland.  Col- 
le&ed by Jofeph Edmonton, E/g.AMvwbray Herald Extraordinary. 
Svo. 15. Ridley. 

Containing an alphabetical lift of the daughters, now living, 
of dukes, marquifes, and earls, who ase married to commoners. 


The Tranfa&ions of the Britith Farmer's Accomptant, adapted to the 
Four Seafons of the Year. By |. Rofe, ccomptant. Folio. 2s. 
. The plan which Mr. Rofe fuggefts to farmers, for the keeping 
of their accounts, is methodical, and eafily practicable, and 
therefore will be ufeful to thofe who are jachined to adopt it. 


The Mifcellaneons Works of Tim Bobbin, E/g. 12m0. 2. Gd. 
Goldfmith, 

The pieces in this calle&tion are generally written in a ftrain 

‘of humour; but an acquaintance with the northern dialects ig 
‘often neceflary to comprehend them, 


A Di&ionary of. Love. 13m. 25. Bell. 


The republication of a work tranilated from the French about 


twenty years ago, and which has very listle claim to come to an- 
other edition in a fhorter period. ’ 








